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Report From Dairen— 
South Manchuria Now 


During Shift to New Status, Stagnation and Idleness Prevail in the Big Port 


on the Liaotung Peninsula. 


Long the Scene of Energetic Commercial Activity, 


Dairen Is Now Characterized by Scant and Slow Commodity Movements, Serious 
Impediments and Harassments in Transport, Inadequacy of Business Facilities, 
and a Realization of Profound Uncertainties in the Prospects for the Future 


N MID-1946 (this report was written in 
May?) Northeast China’s important 
port of Dairen is characterized by the 
absence of normal trading, commercial, 
and industrial activities. Most of the 
many large warehouses are empty and in 
disrepair. Dock and berthing space, 
whicn stretches for nearly 2 miles along 
the harbor, is unoccupied except for half 
a dozen or more Soviet merchantmen. 
Only a few junks and other local craft 
may be seen in or near the spacious 
harbor. 

The main rail line to Mukden has been 
cut, the only rail service available to 
Dairen being daily connections with Port 
Arthur, which is under Soviet military 
control. Motor transport facilities are 
limited to a few American and Japanese 
trucks and a dozen .or more jeeps and 
confiscated private cars. There are no 
privately owned automotive vehicles in 
the city. Commercial telecommunica- 
tions have not been restored, and only 
limited postal facilities are available. 


Trading Sluggish 


Imports into the area in the first part 
of 1946 were limited to small amounts of 
meat, foodstuffs, brandy, and cigarettes 
from Chefoo, and, upon occasion, luxury 
items, including special Russian-type 
food and drink from Mukden, Harbin, 
and other cities. Exports consisted of 
grains, foodstuffs, and other agricultural 
products (including some soybean oil), 
with consumer and capital goods moving 
chiefly to Soviet ports. 

There is a certain bustle in the mar- 
ket place; and several department stores 
have resumed limited operations on a 
concession basis. The pattern of econ- 
omy is strictly retail, the Japanese popu- 
lation being engaged in selling their 
household goods in order to buy food, 
while Chinese, local Russian, and other 
foreign merchants shuffle and reshuffle 
their small amounts of merchandise. 


From Report by A. Guy Hops, 
Economic Analyst, American Con- 
sulate General, Dairen, China’ 


Profits on speculative’ transactions, 
largely in job-lot and non-repeat mer- 
chandising, are substantial. Inflation is 
increasing, with prices of food steadily 
mounting. 

The cutting of the Mukden railway 
and the absence of normal shipping space 
have caused boosts in prices and con- 
siderable alarm as to future supplies of 
consumer goods. Clothing and house- 
hold items are procurable in small quan- 


‘Although publication of this report has 
been unavoidably delayed, it is believed to be 
of very considerable interest as one of the 
few reports received from Dairen since the 
reopening of the U. S. Consulate General at 
that port on April 7 last. 





tities at premium prices. Most articles 
are of Japanese manufacture, and many 
are second-hand. Luxury items such as 
watches, clocks, glass and chinaware, 
pottery, electrical goods, cameras, radios, 
phonographs, and canned goods are 
available in department stores in limited 
amounts. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
Dairen is exhausting its small stock of 
goods while promoting inflation by spec- 
ulation. The stabilizing of conditions in 
North China, and the opening of the port, 
seem essential elements in any attempt 
to restore the local economy. 


Limited Banking Facilities 


No Chinese bank having any connec- 
tion with the National Government sys- 
tem was in operation in May; the build- 
ings that formerly housed the Bank of 


Prewar view of part of the great harbor of Dairen, Manchuria. 
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China and other banking concerns be- 
ing in disrepair. One or two local estab- 
lishments are reported to be function- 
ing under the auspices of the Municipal 
Government with Soviet approval, and 
one Soviet banking house is doing 
business, probably limited to the usual 
occupational central banking functions, 
including currency handling. Savings 
accounts, discounting of paper, securities, 
and trust business, as well as other in- 
cidents of normal banking, appear to be 
absent from current practices. 

Dairen’s currency is unstable. In gen- 
eral use are Soviet occupation kuopi or 
yuan, “Manchukuo” yuan, and Bank of 
Chosen yen, the last-named not being 
accepted by the Soviet bank but being 
used along with the “Manchukuo” yuan 
in local market transactions. Bank of 
Japan currency has not been acceptable 
since the latter part of February, prior to 
which time the 100-yen notes were ex- 
changeable in the open market at a rate 
of 3 kuopi to 1 yen. During the same 
period, Bank of Chosen notes had a pre- 
mium over kuopi of 1.8 to 1. The use of 
Russian rubles or Mongolian currency is 
forbidden by order of the Soviet military 
command, rubles being exchanged for 
the troops through finance offices. While 
there is no official rate for the United 
States dollar, dollar trading is not forbid- 
den, and during the month ended May 
15, the dollar’s value in terms of kuopi 
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more than doubled. Many American 
notes, particularly of the $20 and $50 
denominations, are in circulation. 


Communications Poor 


Throughout the winter and spring, 
there was virtually no communication 
between Dairen and South China or the 
outside world, except for occasional offi- 
cial Messages communicated through the 
Soviet Consulate to Moscow and thence 
to diplomatic representatives of foreign 
governments. Such messages, accepted 
only in Russian and subject to refusal by 
Soviet consular and military officials, 
were reported to require from several 
weeks to several months for acknowledg- 
ment. 

On May 4, 1946, the Dairen postal au- 
thorities Stated that mail for “inner 
China” would be accepted, including spe- 
cifically Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Shang- 
hai. It then appeared, however, that 
service to Shanghai would be very slow, 
and that lengthy periods of time would 
be required to send mail to such cities as 
Chungking, and even Nanking. At that 
time, no provisions had been made for 
the handling of telegrams. 


Transportation Deteriorates 


With the cutting of the railway be- 
tween Mukden and Dairen, which re- 











The Port of Dairen 


Perhaps no city in the Far East has been more frequently highlighted by inter- 
national news events in the Twentieth Century than Dairen. Located on the 
Liaotung Peninsula at the southern tip of Manchuria, Dairen centers what was long 
terra irredenta, where the interests of China, Russia, and Japan converged and often 
clashed. The city is the southern terminus of the main line of the South Manchuria 
Railway, and surpasses Tientsin as a sea outlet for the produce of vast areas of 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

In 1898 China granted Russia a concession for the development of Dairen. There 
the Russians planned a tailor-made port with extensive harbor facilities, which, al- 
though only partially completed, was opened to world trade in 1901. At the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905, the Kwantung Leased Territory, of which Dairen 
is port and chief city, was transferred to Japan. China recognized this transfer in 
a treaty signed the same year. Another Sino-Japanese treaty signed in 1915 extended 
the lease of this area, as well as that of the South Manchuria Railway Zone, to 99 
years. Under Japanese control, Dairen became theoretically a free port. It never 
attained quite the importance as a crossroads of international trade, however, of the 
other leading Far Eastern free ports, Hong Kong and Singapore. 

When the Pacific War spread in 1941, Dairen had become a well-equipped modern 
port. Facilities included two breakwaters, one of which enclosed an estimated 
2,500 acres of water; more than 2 miles of piers and docks, where ships up to 25,000 
tons could be accommodated (see picture on p. 3); floating cranes and short hoists; 
and dry docks capable of making major ship repairs. The population had grown to 
more than 600,000. According to provisions of the Sino-Soviet treaty signed in 
August 1945, Dairen is to be a free port open to the trade and shipping of all coun- 
tries, but supplementary provision is made for leasing half of the piers and ware- 
houses to the U. S. S. R. for a period of 30 years. Goods crossing the land boundaries 
of the free-port area of Dairen and destined for or originating in Russia will be 
exempt, if transported in sealed railroad cars, from the duties which will otherwise 
be charged on cargo moving to or from the hinterland of Dairen. 

While administration in peacetime is to be in the hands of the Chinese, adminis- 
tration in wartime must fulfill the proposals of the Soviet military commander with 
respect to security and defense. Port activities in Dairen have not yet been restored 
to a peacetime basis. 
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portedly occurred in April, there was no 
rail traffic anywhere except with Port 
Arthur, and Soviet permission was re. 
quired to enter that area. Early in the 
spring, Soviet aircraft, which traveleg 
regularly to Harbin and Changchun, 
carried some passengers, who could 
transfer at Changchun to Chinese air. 
craft for passage to Mukden and thence 
to South China. This practice was later 
discontinued, it is reported—making it 
virtually impossible for travelers to leave 
Dairen by air, except through arrange. 
ments with the highest Soviet author- 
ities. 

There has been some transport of 
cargo by junk between Chefoo and 
Dairen, but this traffic is sporadic and 
liable to interruption under a number of 
circumstances. Between Dairen and 
Vladivostok there is a Soviet cargo-ship 
traffic of an unascertained amount. 
Merchant-ship arrivals in Dairen during 
May amounted to about six weekly. 

Motor-trucking activities, always un- 
important in the Dairen area, have been 
at a minimum. A small number of 
American-built and former Japanese 
Army trucks have been in use by the 
Soviet military and civilian officials, but 
with fuel scarce, highways in poor con- 
dition, bridges out, and military opera- 
tions making travel dangerous, there is 
almost no trucking outside the city. On 
rare occasions a truck convoy has been 
reported making the Mukden run, prob- 
ably to obtain vital necessities such as 
coal for the Soviet troops. 

City traffic moves by Japanese-type 
trolleys, inadequate as to number and 
lines, horse-drawn droshkies, and rick- 
shas, of which there are perhaps 200 used 
exclusively by the Chinese. There are 
no buses, taxis, or privately owned ve- 
hicles, and only a few “pedicabs’”’ may be 
seen. Horse-drawn carts account for 
most of the commercial transportation; 
and, of course, loads carried, pushed, or 
drawn by coolies are common sights. 


Serious Shortage of Fuel 


The shortage of coal in Dairen, marked 
during the winter and early spring, be- 
came more acute after the Mukden rail- 
way was cut. Aid of Soviet authorities 
was necessary to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of coal even to furnish cooking facil- 
ities for a small domestic establishment. 
What coal could be procured was expen- 
sive and of poor quality. This situation 
can scarcely be expected to improve until 
rail transportation is restored. 

The lack of oil and gasoline is a major 
factor in loca] transportation difficulties. 
Apparently no substantial amounts were 
stockpiled in the area during the war, or 
else they were very quickly used up or 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Export Trade of Indies in Postwar Doldrums 


ae Situation Retards Economic Recovery; 
Shipments to United States Are Small Thus Far 


LTHOUGH THE WAR with Japan 
was terminated more than a year 
ago, the expectations of American im- 
porters for shipments of rubber, pepper, 
tapioca, and other tropical products 
from the Netherlands Indies are still un- 
fulfilled. Sizable stock piles of some of 
these products are reported in certain 
areas, but disturbed political conditions 
do not permit movement to seaports. 

Where the political situation is rela- 
tively quiet, the native cultivator has not 
been motivated to produce in excess of 
his immediate needs. The average 
Netherlands Indian agriculturist works 
for incentive goods, not for money, and 
such incentive goods as cotton textiles, 
cheap agricultural implements, and 
household articles are short or entirely 
absent. 

The resumption of exports of tropical 
products from the Netherlands Indies 
depends first of all on the restoration 
of settled internal conditions and the 
rehabilitation of transportation facili- 
ties. In addition, many factors in the 
local agricultural economies must be re- 
located, since the prewar patterns of pro- 
duction were deranged during the Jap- 
anese occupation. 

Objectives of Japanese control were 
(1) to make the islands self-sufficient, 
and (2) to adapt and change agricul- 
ture in accordance with the needs of 
the Japanese war effort. To obtain 
the first objective, the planting of lo- 
cally needed food crops—so as to make 
imports unnecessary—was encouraged. 
In addition, and in pursuit of the sec- 
ond objective, the larger cultivated 
crops (i. e., rubber, coffee, tea, palm oil, 
and sisal)—with the exception of qui- 
nine—were passively neglected or actively 
reduced. The smaller crops (such as 
cacao, kapok, and tapioca) were main- 
tained while new ones were started on 
a large scale. The latter included 
ramie for making rope and textiles, 


Prepared in Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Trade, on 
Basis of Reports From American 
Consulate General, Batavia, and 
Other Sources 


castor beans for production of lubri- 
cating oil, and pyrethrum for insecti- 
cides. Meanwhile numerous coffee, tea, 
and rubber factories were converted or 
relocated for wartime use. 

Because of the present disturbed po- 
litical situation in the Netherlands In- 
dies, complete information as to the 
condition of agricultural industries is 
unobtainable. Sketchy reports from 
both official and unofficial sources indi- 
cate that certain agricultural commodi- 
ties of particular interest to the 
United States have suffered considerable 
damage. 





Before the Pacific war, the ports of the Netherlands Indies could justly be described as “teem- 
ing.” This scene is in Dutch Borneo. 


Rubber Outlook 


Before the war rubber was the princi- 
pal export commodity of the Netherlands 
Indies, accounting for approximately 25 
percent of the total value of exports. In 
1939, a total of 420,813 tons was exported, 
of which the United States took approxi- 
mately 171,000 tons. A _ considerable 
amount of this rubber was produced on 
European-owned and managed planta- 
tions. When the Indies were occupied, 
European administrators of rubber plan- 
tations were replaced by Japanese or In- 
donesians, who failed to exercise needed 
care and supervision. It is reported that 
lack of maintenance and upkeep was 
considerable, and that jungle growth 
covered much of the neglected acreage. 
In some areas rubber trees were cut 
down by native producers to make room 
for rice growing. 
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Despite these conditions, however, 
production on a sizable scale reportedly 
should begin shortly after political sta- 
bility is restored. The Department of 
Economic Affairs, Batavia, has estimated 
that within a year after restoration of 
political stability Java can produce 50,000 
tons, or 40 percent of its prewar output, 
while Sumatra, the more important 
source, can attain a yield of 200,000 tons, 
or about 70 percent of its prewar output. 


Tea Plantations Suffered 


Before the war, the Netherlands Indies 
ranked third among the tea-exporting 
nations, with an average annual export 
of more than 150,000,000 pounds; four- 
fifths came from European-owned es- 
tates in Java. Tea occupied fourth place 
among Netherlands Indies exports in 
1939, accounting for about 8 percent of 
the total. The United States was the 
fourth important buyer, taking an aver- 
age of about 10,000 tons yearly. Among 
the larger estate crops, tea plantations 
reportedly suffered most of all, with 
percentages of uprooting running as high 
as 30 percent. Through lack of care, 
plants left standing are overgrown and 
will need a deep pruning before they can 
be brought back to normal size. Of 220 
large tea factories in Java in 1941, 50 are 
reported to have remained in operation. 
Many were converted to war production 
(e. g., to production of textiles, chemicals 
and electrical supplies) ; many were dis- 
mantled, and the equipment was relo- 
cated for use elsewhere. 

As a result of neglect and damage, tea 
production decreased from 62,000 tons in 
1940 to 1,700 tons in 1944, or by 97 per- 
cent. The Department of Economic Af- 
fairs considers neglect of the tea estates 
to be serious, and estimates that it will 
require about 4 years before anything 
approaching prewar production can be 
reached. It is expected, however, that 
within a year after settlement of the 
political difficulties, yearly output may 
reach about 20 percent of prewar level. 
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Courtesy of National Archives 
Sumatra natives gathering the large fruit 


clusters from oil 
island's east coast. 


palms, on the great 


Coffee Neglected by Japanese 


Java and the West Coast and Tapa- 
noeli Residencies in Sumatra were the 
chief centers for coffee growing prior to 
Japanese occupation. All producing 
areas are at present under control of the 
Indonesians, and no reliable information 
can be obtained concerning the present 
state of these districts. It is known, how- 
ever, that during Japanese occupation 
coffee was neglected in Java, and that 
considerable numbers of the trees were 
cut down to make space for other crops. 
According to statistics compiled by the 
Japanese for Java only, the area planted 
to coffee in 1945 was 132,725 acres, a de- 
crease of 22 percent from 1942; produc- 
tion, however, was only 13,901 metric 
tons, or a decline of 70 percent from the 
1942 total of 42,811 tons. The situation 
in Sumatra, where production prior to 
the war was roughly about one-third that 


Commodities Imported Into the United States From Netherlands Indies, January 
Through April 1946, Compared with Year 1939 





Commodity 


Rubber, crude 

Tapioca is 

Sisal and henequen 

Kapok -_- 

Pepper 

Essential oils: 
Citronella 
Cananga 
Vetivert 


pounds 
do. 
tons 
do_. 


...do 
_.do 
..do 


Total_ 


.. pounds. 


1946 ' (January-April 1939 2 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


7, 615, 040 
548, 284 
326 

110 

7, 300 


$2, 610, 863 
48, ORT 
83, 942 
27, 000 
500 73, € 


320, 402,035 $5 
354, 541, 991 
37, 209 
8, 237 


955, 568 


130, 468 
897, 107 


, 172 


WN Sh 


19, 850 50, 000 1, 
575 2, 300 


20, 964 62, 000 


942, 260 452, 125 
18, 394 15,5 
12, 057 24, 6 


2, 884, 692 65, 604, 248 





1 From Report No. FT 120, Bureau of the Census, United States General Imports of Merchandise, Country of Origin 


by Commodity, Monthly. a 
§ Foreign Commerce and Navigation, 1939. 
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of Java, is unknown; but it is possible 
that similar conditions prevail. The 
Netherlands Indies Government report. 
edly is of the opinion that within a year 
after political stability has been re. 
stored, coffee production can be about 
50 percent of normal. 


Palm-Oil Output Low 


Most of the palm oil produced for ex. 
port in the Netherlands Indies came from 
foreign-owned estates in Sumatra. The 
United States was the principal market, 
normally taking more than 50 percent of 
the exports. Condition of the estates in 
Sumatra is not known, but such statistics 
as are available indicate that the planted 
area of 218,117 acres in 1942 declined to 
182,500 acres by 1945, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 16 percent. Production of 
palm oil in Sumatra is reported to have 
declined from 250,000 tons in 1940 to 
67,000 tons in 1944, a decrease of more 
than 70 percent. 

It is reported that heavy damage was 
sustained by the plantations through 
neglect and the clearing of trees to make 
way for other crops. The condition of 
the oil mills is unknown, but it is assumed 
that some equipment was removed or 
scrapped. Although recent press dis- 
patches suggest that many estates are in- 
tact, it is obvious that an accurate ap- 
praisal of conditions must await restora- 
tion of stable conditions in producing 
areas. 

It has been stated that only the re- 
establishment of railway equipment on 
the estates and installation of pressing 
and sterilizing equipment in the factories 
will make renewed production possible. 


Output of Hard Fibers 


Before the war, major producing cen- 
ters of sisal and abaca in the Netherlands 
Indies were located in Middle Java, East 
Java, and Northeast Sumatra. All pro- 
duction represented output by European 
and Chinese estate enterprise. The bulk 
of the fiber production, however, came 
from European-managed estates. United 
States imports of Netherlands Indies 
hard fibers, chiefly sisal, averaged about 
25,000 tons annually. No information is 
available as to Sumatra, but the planted 
area of fiber crops was increased in Java 
from 39,152 acres in 1942 to 41,930 
acres in 1945. This attempt by the 
Japanese to increase production appar- 
ently failed, since production in Java in 
1944 amounted to 21,511 tons compared 
with 1939 output of 38,603 tons. No 
important quantities of fiber, nor a regu- 
lar flow of supplies, can be expected 
before the estates are restored to their 
former management. Even then it will 


(Continued on p. 10) 
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Guatemala _.do 2 eee | 2.8 1.6 | 1.5 2.3 1.7 1.4 4.1 OFS. cuhannelacauesiabutessiench 
p- Haiti*_. do__. 7 | 2.2 | 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.5 1.9 1.2 2.2 17 kf REY ese 
OS ae do....| 1.0 | 4.6 | 3.3 | 3.4 1.3 2.8 3.8 2.1 2.8 43.7 *3.6 
a- Mexico 2*___. do.._.| 18.4} 2.7) 21.9 | 2.9 26.7 26. 4 24.0 31.0] 2244] 28248] %31.0}--.__-- 
ng Nicaragua. ___. do 5 | 1.0 9 | 1.2 1.0 | 9 | So Re Se We mak 
Panama a ..do 3 4) a r 5] 5 5 i -5 Af een Ess. Se eee 
Fl Salvador. do 10 | 23) 22 6 ‘7 | 9 3 a | Gpmeeten! ais space ee. as MGR 
7 United States* __do 243.8} 858.8) 716.6] 500.1 | 440.5 612.3 | *7122| *779.2} 650.6] 7883] 741.2] 815.8] 858.1 
e- South America: | 
on Argentina 2°... do 77| 69.0) 699] 77.9] 906.0| 650] 736 | 30.6} 620| 767] 952) 80.1 ‘ 
Bolivia do 3.3 | 6.4 | -6.3 7.0 7.0 | 67.1 15 9 eS Rens Kee LIEN Eee ious 
ng Brazil 2*__ do 26.6 | 7622) 767.1] 17634) 763.5) 760.9] 7761] 760.5] 765.1) 1780.5 |...-.---- 
Chile 2____. do 12.5 | 19.9 | 9.9 23.2 20. 2 12.7 20.3 21.7 96. @ boi cuctcabvasacwaus 
es Colombia ? do. 6.8 uel F $2 49.5] 4120 | oy Sf Rene Sl Seay meen Hrs Sed 
Ecuador do... 1.2] AG] *26) e861] *S61 6861 *281.....Wu eee 
Paraguay... ._- do....| .6 ¢2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 | e237 CS) 5 Cees Dre, ose 
Peru wis d0...:) 7.1 8.1 | 8.6} 10.2 11.5 | 21} IL6] 6188 |. ne 
Uruguay*.. do....| 4.4 10.3 20.3 | 5.4 9.1 | 7.0 | 10.0 7.3 9.9 pe TE eeeenon 
Venezuela !_ do 20.0; ¢27.5 ¢ 27. ©27.5 CM.6 | 926) OSG fic. nnselnsesnconehoavensasdisieccsece ss 
Europe: 
Belgium do 62.8 5.3 8.3 11.4 3.0) 17.11 . Bs 26.8 29. 2 42.0 nt Pee tee Eee 
n- Bulgaria § do 5.1] 11.0] 7.4 4.4 4.1 2.5 3.0 2.2 2.1 }.........]-------=- 
Czechoslovakia 2* . ..do 30. 4 | on me 5 .9 3.0 44.8 6.9 8.7 4118 414.2 
ds Denmark 2* do___-| 26.9] 14.5 17.4 17.5 20.5| ° 23.9 21.0 20. 4 19.3 18.7 22.5 
st Eire $. do... 9.5} 10.6 10.7 26) “tReet: is 13.7 11.8 12.0 |) Pee ae 
. Finland $*_._- do....| 15.0 | 4.0 8.8 11.7} 169] 15.9 21.5 7.0 4.9 47.5 “7.8 | MISO T..-... 
0- France* __. do....| 77.7) 20.1 23.5 27.9 30.0 33.6 43.9 20.2} $31.3] $352] {63.6 461.0 }-..-___- 
Netherlands ? do....| 46.8 |_... 9 8.1 5.9 6.4 9.4 7.0 49.4] 416.6] 415.7] 4146 3 
an Norway ?*___. do 15.8 | 2.2 2.6 5.6 5.8 7.8 8.7 13.1 14.5 15, 1 cf Re CRen De 
kk Portugal 2* do... 4.2} 124 10.6 9.8 10.7 15.4 13.9 9.4 TEBE Cee bce 2 RATES 
: Sweden 2*___. do._._| 37.8| 49.8] 63.9 58.3 63.3 56. 7 55.7 47.4 39.3 39.7 42.8 56. 4 
ne Switzerland 2* do....| 24.0} 35.0} 30.0] 30.0 34.0 37.0 39. 0 34.8 41.4 46.8 46.4 46. 4 
a aaynited Kingdom ¢*_. do 223.4} 161.8} 185.5] 1422] 200.6] 1387] 191.4] 247.3| 2569] 289.2] 295.0] 358.3 
Sia: | 
es British India do... 87.7| 556] 645] 56.3 83.7 ees Pree! SLOT ae ae shas ae 
Ceylon #__.. -.do..- 91) 191] 218] 158] 205 11.1 18.9 4. 4 TS Patch eivoleeka 
ut Iran #,8__ do__..| 3.3 $22.2} 410.3 421.6 419.3 421.9 427.5 SRC Vide cnneked ck 8 tees 
Iraq *.. do....| RS a ey ee Gy tf nad es Bike Rubeic ie 
Is Palestine do S37 #67 45.6) 46.2 48,2 48.5] 4117/ 488 hy ee OR Ee 
ad Oceania: 
° Australia §* do 45.1 49.5 3 | 7 40.2 54.0 30.2} 49.2 67.2} 70.9 : 
78 New Zealand §*. do 19.5] 17.5 22.4] 19.1 8.0 Me ET) COM Ba gatos Z 
Africa: | | } | 
30 Algeria. do_..-| 16S) 4491) 221° 4221 6490) Cee ers 46.5 | of, ee 
e Egypt ® : do 14.4 29. 4 | 21.3 | 8.4 | 11.9 10.7 | 8.0 Eppes (Menem, SON FE bk PSU 
French West Africa do... 4.3 16.3] 446] 45.8 | 44.4 448) 44.0 46.1 CES mane 
r- Gold Coast 1°___. do 3.8 48.2) 43.2 | 42.0 43.1) 43.1) 45.9 49.2 a, Metals. | 
Southern Rhodesia !° do__._} 4.7 45.6| 46.7 47.0 46.5] 45.8) 439] 453 ik 3} Spee seer 
in Tanganyika ! do... 1.9 43.4) 425) 43.7 L. S88) 4091) 4294 A See | 
d IMPORTS | : ! | yee, 
f | 
: Total, 20 countries --millions of U.S. dollars..| 1,149.5 | 1,362.2 | 1,388.1 | 1,221.0 | 1,345.9 | 1,403.1 | 1,379.1 | 1,437.6 |» 1,268.5 |»1,496.5 |71, 603.9 | 0 
d North America: | | ] | | 
Canada!*__...__.. ee | eae 58.0} 124.9] 115.4] 110.1] 121.1] 1283] 1022] 126.4 105.4} 126.1] 144.8] 147.9| 142.0 
ir Costa Rica.................-.------ “7do.... 9] ¢24| e24| eoa| e24| “24 3X Minne Reseed Phage a Ss 
| | i a eee — == 94) 22] 21} 204) 25) 21 22.2 SPR Ress) as GESen ae 
I Dominican Republic................--------- do... 9! LS) S954" She) "SL7 of Es 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1945 
1936-38 a = Re 
Item monthly 
average Septem- ' Novem- 
July August hor October tee 
i 
IMPORTS—Ccontinued 
North America—Continued. 
Guatemala o | ee 2.2 2.5 3.3 3.1 2.0 
0 FOSS SR Sa ea ae ener i 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.3 1.1 1.3 
Iceland* SESS EE SE LS ee eee -9 4,2 4.2 5.0 4.8 4.3 6.7 
Mexico ? * Ss antitcseltnases .6 30.6 28. 2 27.3 31.5 33.9 33.1 
Nicaragua____.__- 5 1.1 9 8 8 1.1 1.1 
es EE aS aia .6 4.3 4.8 3.6 5.1 4.1 4.0 
E] Salvador i 1.5 1,2 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 
ES a ae do. 1 345.6 355. 0 329.3 343.7 312.6 279. 5 | 
South America: | 
A tina 2 * . 6 26.8 29.8 26. 1 32.3 30.8 25.9 
CT mc deweoconad do... 1.8 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4) 
weil do... 23.1 38.8 39.0 34.4 27.2 29.8 54.2 | 
| Sd eee ee 7.3 11.9 12,1 13.7 13.0 15.5 16.7 
Se ORT aI do....| | Ree MOS: iS Ree RE ae ent! 
EAE Ie See do....| 1.0 2.2) 2.2 + €2.2 2.2 | % 
ee a an a Ra RR ia a do_...| % 1.5 | 1.5 1.5 01.5 ©1.5 | 5] 
FO Sa era Ree do... 4.7 7.5 | 11.3 6.7 7.8 5.0 | .3 | 
ES a ee a aS do....} 3.4 10. 4 | 9.3 8.8 9.2 | 8.2 | 0 | 
A leitch nc atihennenucsniseiniel do....| 6.6 14.6) ©€14.6 €14.6 14.6) ¢14.6 | .6 
Europe: 
NGI RE 0, ois a do....| 68. 2 26.8 34.8 | 38.8 | 43.4 48.7 | 5 | 
NSE ret eee ae do....| 4.6 3.6 1.8 2.1 | 2.9 2.5 | .9 | 
Czechoslovakia ?* FE, I eae aad 27.5 yh 1} ui 3.4 3.4 | 3 | 
—_ Ae A a ay do....| 28.8 11.1 | 9.8 | 16.1 | 16.3 | 15.7 | 7.1 
Te aivedinacae do... 17.2 15.3 | 17.6 | 11.9 | 14.0 | 15.0 | 8.7 | 
Finis’ +o 5 ES 6 aS ee ti 5.0 | 10. 6 8.2 11.0 13.1 | 3.2 
itt Siskin nantes es nae sada -nanckood i. 6) 73.4] 100.6 94.2) 199.6] 207.8 | 2 
aa A do... 5 2 CASRSteS Ee As eee, Deane f mee 
A CE TEE TS ee +5) 26.8) 2.2) Wl) 31.5 | 23.2 | +e 
|S paeetor do....| .3 1.2) 144] 184 13.3] 17.0] B. 5 | 
ss oo...) .2 96} 165| 321 ie oe 7.4 
i | PER a .0 20.0 | 25.0 | 25.0 39.0 | 49.0 | 0 
gunited Kingdom ¢*_______- eaidiaptabtaasteccapidiad do....| -1} 520.2] 485.5] 345.3] 205.2] 364.3 | 7 
sia: | | | | | 
Ne ae nl do____| 2 69.0; 686] 67.8) 651] 687 
se aa do....| Ls v.21] Mal 17.61 mal 142 
SE ae are do__. 4] 4104) 460) 4142] ¢93/] 413.4] 
or GS SESSA Sa a do 6 489] 45.4 44.7 4 ae Raat 
ALES SE Se ea do...-| 7 414.1] 413.5 413.8 414.6 414.5 | 
Oceania: | | 
SE ait ae a do_...| 59. 4 62.6 56, 2 69.5 | 55.3 
SS eae re do... 1 16.3 17.1 15.9 14.0 18. 5 
Africa: | | 
note Din idii-encdoncbacantanedbotecuse A 13.8 415.5 422.2 419.5 428.5 427.7 | 
0 SEA Se aes kss.. 14.9 | 20.7 16.1 | 21.4 24.9 | 22.3 | 
Fench West Kivica (a re aig hs RS. a... .6| 45.0 46.6 47.9) 47.8] ¢7.4] 
ps a rr oo Se do__.. 9 43.0 43.5 43.5 26) 41.4 
Southern Rhodesia @_-------..--._---______. do... 4) 44,1 $4.7 43.4 43.6 44.6 
Ea do.... § 42.1 42.7 41.7 41.6 42.0 
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WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES 





EXPORTS 
RAW MATERIALS 
Coal: 
United Kingdom __....__...millions of U. 8. dollars--| 
millions of long tons__| 
United States_............. millions of U. S. dollars__| 
millions of long tons__| 
Cotton, raw: | 


British India. -.__- ef ee Fe millions of U. 8. dollars__| 
millions of ‘pounds __| 
al ae eee millions of U. 8. dollars__| 
millions of pounds. -| 
United States_............- millions of U. 8. dollars. 
millions of pounds..| 
Wool: 
SES millions of U. 8. dollars_- 
millions of pounds..| -| 
Australia __..- pe ea millions of U. 8. dollars_. 
millions of ‘pounds... 
EE Saree millions of U. 8. dollars _- 
millions of pounds. | 
FOODSTUFFS 
Butter: 
SS Le F millions of U. 8. dollars_- 
millions of pounds__ 
PEER RE millions of U. 8. dollars__ 
tmnillions of ‘pounds. R 
United States_............. millions of U. 8. dollars_- 
millions of pounds... 
Coffee: 
i ote & tase tea a ceeecel ll millions of U. 8. dollars_. 
millions of pounds_.| 
oe ne hE RTE. millions of U. 8. dollars-_| 
millions of pounds_- 
Wheat: 
EE Ee millions of U. S. dollars__ 
millions of bushels_- 
I 6 riche chnsiencnene adenine: millions of U. 8. dollars. 
millions of bushels_- 
0 Eee millions of U. S. dollars_. 
millions of bushels_.- 
United States.............- millions of U. 8. dollars_- 
millions of bushels... 





See footnotes at end of table. 


‘Bom Br go 


~_ 
“ 
~ 


~ 
> Se 


PPP OMAP P= 


4 2.1 1.7 3.8 4.1 3.0 | 
2 -3 | at 5 5 | 4] 
7/ 188] 183 22.2 18.6] 22.0} 
0 | 2.9 2.8 3.6 | 2.9 | ad 
i j 
5| 36 I ie 28) 411 
7| 27.5) 29} 1.5 16.9 34.3 
6| 22.0 14.7 | 5.0 | 6.9 | 8.3 
5 60.2; 428) 145] 2.7] 321 
1] 362) 24] 20) 21.9) 340 
4} 164.8] 100.1] 125.6 99.2) 152.5 | 
4 8.9 68| 142) 114] 9.1 | 
6/ 1) 29] 71.3] 630) 44.2| 
0 16.8) 13.4 12.9 | 8.2 15.7 | 
3 684/ 525) 50.8] 341 68.1 | 
5| 55{ 124] 1.7 28} 33] 
7) 128! 36.0} 3.9 8.9 | 8.9 
2 | 1.6 .9 1.2 | 2.5 | 3.1 | 
5 | 6.7 | 3.7 | 5.4} 10.5 13.3 | 
|) ahve Pieguad 7.3 8.2 | 5.6 | 
6 | 15.9 | 19.7 | 16.9 | 19. 1 12.9 
2.6 | 2.5 | a) ee 1.1 | 
5.0 5.1 (*) | () 2.7 | 
6| 726.1] 7257] 7280] 717.4] 119.1] 
1} 216.8] 211.7] 199.9] 141.3] 139.0} 
4 11.3 | 12,4 | 6.5 | 7.9 7.8 | 
1} 74.1] 81.0) 433] 523 44.0 | 
o| 122| w3| 87 7.6 2.1 | 
9/ 99| 8&4] 7.3| 62 1.7 | 
5} (@) | @ | 1] (*) (*) 
9} @ | @ | ol & (s) 
9/ 499] 553] 3896] 43.8 53.2 
8| 382) 431] 30.4] 31.4 38.3 
3/ 145) 187) 40.7] 60.3 44.3 
4| 7.5 Lit 223 26. 9 23. 6 
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ta WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES—Continued 
“ti | 1945 1946 
1936-38 | 
me Item | monthly | P r D | F | 
average | | Septem- | ovem-| Decem- | ebru- | " ; 
ie July August | ber parapny, ber ber gece ary | March | April May June 
| | 
Exprorts—Continued } 
roopsTUFFs—continued | | 
Wheat flour: ee 
nora Argentina ----------Millions of U. 8, dollars. -| 0.4 0.9 0.9 | 1.0 (2) &3 aes a emesis Ast SRS 0.1 yg Cee ae 
millions of barrels__| ‘1 3 3 cee’ ia (*) (*) il) @®) (2) ig Ne 
“si Australia ...............---millions of U. S. dollars__ 1.9 1.0 4 8 0.4 1.4 2.0 3.6 4.3 Sh ee eet 
~*- __ millions of barrels__ 5 2 ol 2 1 2 3 5 6 OF fencessinvalenesmeeniawksiaicn 
330.7 Geneds.............--.-..- millions of U. 8. dollars. 1.7 7.7 7.4 6.5 7.3 7.0 6.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 10.9 12.4 8.0 
7 _ mulions of barrels. _| 3 Be 1.1 | 1.0 11 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.5 1.7 ‘3 
United States.............. millions of U. 8. dollars__ 1.8 6.8 6.3 | 6.3 8.8 14.5 12.1 16.1 20.9 13.0 16.6 15.5 15.5 
millions of barrels... 4 1.0 1.0 9 1.2 | 1.9 1.7 2.2 2.8 1.7 | 2.2 21 2.0 
MANUFACTURES | | 
| | 
Automobiles and pone | 
United Kingdom - . .-millions of U. 8. dollars_.| 6.3 1.1 1.4 1.8 3.0 3.0 7.6 5.2 9.6 12.4 13.2 1 S SESS 
United States.............- millions of U. S. dollars_.| 23.8 65.9 65. 4 19.3 | 16.1 24.1 23. 6 23.7 26.6 29.7 36.3 48.8 43.5 
Machinery and parts: 4 . 
a cates bible millions of U. S. dollars... 3.6 5.0 5.1 4.6 4.7 6.2 6.9 5.0 6.5 6.3 6.7 9.5 2x 
United Kingdom. ........- millions of U. 8. dollars_. 21.3 11.3 21.8 10.3 15.7 10.8 18.9 24.4 26. 3 29.0 30.8 41.8 = 
OS OS millions of U. 8. dollars... 32.5 92.4 75.3 51.4 48.2 75.6 132.5 102.7 78. 5 105.3 96.0 106. 0 120.8 
Paper and manufactures: | 

| is: millions of U. S. dollars_- 10.4 15.7 | 15.8 17.6 16.3 18.1 | 16. 1 18.7 | 16.8 19.3 20.3 21.5 20. 6 

Sweden ‘4___ _millions of pounds... OF ERS SENET 60. 6 89.0 58, 2 56.1 66. 6 67.3 64.5 77.5 75.3 
United Kingdom.......... --millions of U. 8. dollars... 31) 1.9 tei: hs a3) ° £4) ae 3.0 3.2 4.4 4.2 5.3 

millions of pounds... 37.0 | 7.7 6.7 | 5.2 7.8 | 5.2 | 9.1 | 10.5 12.6 18. 2 18.1 24.1 - 
United States otend millionsjof U. 8. dollars... 2.2 8.9 | 7.2 | 6.4 6.1 | 9.7 | 7.8 | 9.9 8.3 10.2 9.4 10.3 9.5 
TRADE OF CANADA 
ro | 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
Total exports.........thousands of U.S. dollars._.| 76,934 | 257,011 | 268,229 | 200,738 | 207,185 | 216,945 | 213,480 | 171,902 | 139, 222 162, 162 | 162, 263 | 179,073 | 151, 545 
Raw materials: | 
Synthetic rubber, crude aise xt diheencancbent abeqca cok 1, 243 1, 128 812 204 382 254 83 173 432 490 339 | 243 
Tobacco, unmanufactured _. Sesadeubeas aes 316 152 7 126 188 113 170 952 473 987 756 571 | 37 
| Fur skins, undressed_............- = = 1, 303 2, 299 921 907 1, 156 1, 419 5,7 5, 316 3, 355 2, 636 3, 107 3, 804 1, 705 
i Hides and skins, miscellaneous er *" a 300 36 19 22 71 81 173 1 168 304 183 106 186 
Leather, unmanufactured a Ss 437 304 316 266 262 334 363 437 ' 360 439 471 632 469 
Planks and boards...............-.-----------do....| 3,280] 8,315] 8,748] 7,482] 10,314] 8,921] 7,856] 6,912] 6,001| 7,113| 6,918] 7,495] 5,463 
een KcenwenesOcennl 486 586 639 563 657 680 476 483 715 713 920 32 83 
Pulpwood.... Z Mae * “isis 943 2, 401 2,959} 2,456 2,312} 2,643 1,092 1,784 1, 708 1,814 1,186} 1,226] 2,106 
Copper, fine, contained in ore.__....----.----- ee 500 178 210 168 284 93 181 169 190 224 134 99 67 
Nickel, contained in matte or speiss...........do_._.} 1, 153 930 889 938 897 376 411 352 415 998 TL 121 3 819 655 
PRE icicatnwncentnnsnewnersnese | 34 55 176 140 49 233 319 176 155 64 4 2 45 
— | eee ..-d0 én) 132 304 334 474 514 415 343 255 243 368 323 387 565 
| _Wo0l.......-..-------------------2-2-e0e-e0 -do.... 118 257 363 194 340 346 270 228 224 163 59 90 77 
| Foodstuffs: 2 
Fruits, including juices_..- — 876 172 2, 423 3,171 1, 064 840 471 808 189 73 103 131 S4 
willl Vegetables, including soups and juices do_...} 502 939 452 559 932 1, 226 973 7 770 881 773 860 1,675 
Wheat and wheat flour... ---------do....| 13,957 | 57,527 | 62,722} 46,102 | 51,055 | 60,165 | 60,184] 29,544] 22,029| 29,391] 30,156] 34.479 | 22,193 
Other grains and farinaceous prox ducts.........do | 2, 478 8, 976 7,735 5, 213 5, 821 6, 798 5, 614 2, 566 2,036 | £3, 205 2,179 2, 358 4, 786 
a i kes Bac peaebanes --do....] 95 198 715 180 58 60 "9 Same 3 (2) 26 1 29 4 
Whiskey... do... | 1, 504 953 1,015 1, 668 1, 953 2, 566 2, 037 2, 331 2,015 2, 594 2, 380 3, 058 1, 394 
Potato seed, Governme nt certified — = 126 (*) aa "S: 66 374 854 815 969 347 47 283 182 51 
Cattle, living, other than breeding ines -| 960 | 768 567 629 481 524 520 435 554 584 706 1,110 1,109 
ai Fish and fishery products 4 __ a % 2, 516 7, 684 8,115 8, 319 5, 521 6, 971 5, 609 6, 117 4,744 6, 210 4, 732 5, 332 7, 965 
21.0 Meats, mamnding cape a ee 3,079 | 10,271 7,377 6, 750 9,044} 16,097 | 17,974] 13,002] 12,848] 11,453 8,484] 10,453 6, 976 
3.2 Butter __ bho we ~n=-G0.. 89 114 158 140 293 175 204 116 98 133 69 2 84 
Cheese.. eS 1, 007 1,744 5, 103 4, 943 5, 049 1, 953 2, 464 1, 745 1, 047 58 72 781 77 
Milk, evaport I ss vase sini tans eS ee 143 280 789 311 1, 270 482 988 257 81 46 7g 7142 305 
Lard_. ‘ . seabnee ; : na et 245 s 3 8 20 4 6 1 5 1 9 s 2 
Manufactures: 
Textile fabrics ‘ cael do....| 139 511 342 349 604 474 1, 105 647 389 588 418 716 435 
52.8 Newsprint paper -----d0....| 9,287 | 13,784] 14,096 | 15,719] 14,569 | 16,422] 14,401 | 17,026| 15,690] 17,752] 19,091 | 19,995] 19,577 
05.0 Iron and steel mill products and manu- 

Es iciedun pena iaiaetenns tek akemnn id a 1, 437 9, 950 14, 343 9, 706 7, 286 4,910 8, 045 5, 049 5, 906 4, 329 5, 116 4,974 6, 775 
Automobiles and parts ae 2, 075 25, 857 25, 813 12, 189 5, 809 6, 009 2, 659 6, 214 5, 578 5, 900 5, 467 4, 736 9, 642 
Aluminum bars, blocks, ingots, sheets, etc. __.do.. 1, 427 6, 803 6, 581 9, 679 14, 968 6, 020 1, 551 951 350 1,079 1, 938 5. 396 4, 605 
Copper ingots, bars, cakes, slabs, and billets...do__ 2, 830 407 1, 202 1, 284 3, 895 4, 484 4, 818 2, 908 1, 665 2, 510 2, 185 2, 888 1,098 
Copper rods, strips, sheets, plates, and tubing 

do.... 495 28 204 508 8 384 37 126 53 344 161 237 182 
Lead, pigs, refined lead, ete.................-.do_.. 992 1, 463 976 283 246 2, 121 486 836 958 1, 962 1, 767 966 1,177 
| er . .-do_. 830 995 1, 282 697 881 1, 240 2, 433 1, 860 1, 858 1, 906 1, 990 1, 959 1, 156 
Nickel, fine. .......-.-. do 2,112 3, 103 3, 192 2, 339 2, 342 3, 278 2, 639 2, 362 1, 699 3, 077 6, 494 2, 896 2, 834 
Asbestos. tina “ = 1, 054 1, 715 1, 674 1, 900 1, 522 1, 413 1, 280 1, 509 1, 130 1, 498 1, 487 1, 9R6 2, 086 

~** Abrasives, artific ial, crude, including carbo- 2 
-- rundum ro 429 872 871 717 891 650 691 767 558 855 1, 006 one 829 
-- Chemicals and allied prov ducts ; ve do_. 1, 634 6, 813 8, 972 6, 223 6, 924 5, 567 5, 333 5, 028 4, 806 5, 122 5, 071 , 206 4, 687 
-- Machinery do... 1, 439 6, 845 4, 480 4, O85 4, 990 4, 409 5, 059 4, 990 6, 367 6, 287 6, 635 8, 246 9,821 
l Waste rubber and rubber products... do_. 1, 301 2, 002 1,411 948 1, 189 97 1, 194 1, 338 1, 033 1, 460 1, 584 1, 830 1, 343 
8 Wood pulp._.... imei do 2, 797 8, 549 8, 425 8, 112 8, 380 8, 102 7, 836 7,499 8, 155 7, 873 8, 440 oO RW 8, 234 

IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Total imports thousands of U. S. dollars 8, 807 | 124,938 | 115,436 | 110, 144 | 121,085 | 128,297 | 109,182 | 126,405 | 105, 402 | 126,080 | 144,833 | 147,925 | 142,034 
Raw materials: 

-- oe 7 do 3, 020 9, 385 8, 890 8, 567 10, 220 8, 772 7, 664 9, 259 8, 031 8, 687 7, 362 4, 922 4, 592 
-- Cotton, raw aa wiucendarelecata do 1, 445 2, 234 2, 995 3, 007 3,375 3, 298 4, 348 3, 809 3, 002 2, 947 2, 387 3, 539 3, 198 
-- Furs, undressed... do 379 414 427 881 1, 660 2, 743 2, 228 2, 696 2, 685 1,311 1,076 1, 085 740 
‘a res. do 660 2, 046 2, 285 1, 694 1, 795 2, 5é 329 606 175 334 645 630 1, 682 
14,2 Hides and skins_- do.._.| 391 98 161 188 101 298 246 89 25 193 94 220 134 
9.9 Petroleum, crude ee do } 3, 537 7, 093 6, 630 6, 409 7, 325 5, 513 4, 558 4, 390 3, 564 3, 917 6, 300 7, 464 7, 297 
51.2 Rubber, crude. - wheneiod a ee 924 396 755 210 458 | 76 89 65 168 715 399 272 89 
23.9 Tobacco ia siistecs Re ae 107 175 119 204 209 | 248 233 141 27 213 230 207 250 
Wool__._. S do 501 928 842 | 1, 046 1,011 | 1, 350 | 618 691 | 1,416 1, 542 978! 1,470 857 
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j i —— 
1945 1946 
OS ES ee en ee : Tees es 
Item | monthly a 
"erage Se 2m - lovem- 2Ce™ - ‘ebru- 
eta July August a October ey — January — March April May | June 
—|—_—_—— —_—— —-— _ Deacon aia 
IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—continued | 
Foodstuffs: | 
Beverages, alcohol__..thousands of U. S. dollars... 635 363 | 659 577 899 1, 003 1,213 | 1,029 824 804 764 | 756 | 7 
Se CL Sa a a do.__-| 330 665 1, 030 717 750 | 1,362 882 1, 816 537 1, 410 1,491 1,872] 1,487 
a es do__.-| 191 324 201 | 145 155 | 339 | 277 217 233 311 302 | 179 | 416 
Fruits and nuts 2, 264 8, 287 6, 559 6, 308 7,014 6, 900 8, 514 7, 442 6, 836 8, 744 7,830 | 9,724] 10, 93 
oon 725 221 239 | 198 127 66 | 191 368 244 657 275 135 | 5) 
Sa 115 9 | 39 | 45 87 | 610 | 404 209 107 195 46 4 (2) 
SSE ETT At RS 1, 478 3,372 | 3,240 1, 948 747] 1,014] 1,342 2, 398 1, 273 2, 298 1,206 | 4,475 2. 106 
Oe i ieee A 795 333 | 632 | 1,212 1, 397 | 1, 138 484 | 2,448 552 204 77¢ 405 
Vegetables. ES ST LEY eS RE a icniina 493 1, 986 320 148 574 1, 860 3, 700 | 2, 268 2, 287 3, 603 4, 668 3, 404 3, 130 
Manufactures: } | 
Automobiles, parts, and engines_.......___- do__- 3, 653 6, 995 5, 924 4, 308 4, 437 3, 554 3,587 | 4,896 4, 607 5, 719 9, 064 8, 462 7,749 
Chemicals and allied products.__.__....._._._.do___- 2. 899 6, 242 5, 113 5, 942 6, 963 6.088 | 5.978 | 6,603 6, 004 6, 809 8, 050 7, 933 6, 764 
Iron and steel mill products and manufac- 5, 380 | 10,545 | 9, 765 9, 504 9, 953 9,617 | 9,166} 10,170| 6,357 9,049 | 12,982 | 12,476 | 11,499 
| Se thousands of U. S. dollars 
Machinery --.....---- See 4, 703 | 12, 808 12, 859 10, 822 12, 868 11,363 | 11,169 13,552 | 11,112 12, 078 14, 876 16, 227 16, 635 
Electrical apparatus and jamps and fixtures _do___- 1, 094 3, 102 3, 222 3, 182 2,617 | 2.808] 2,576 2, 953 2,796 | 3,094 3, 699 3,700 | 3,653 
ONS Ee ane do___-| 179 365 658 655 S81 937 | 556 620 400 621 561 507 | 620 
Glass and glassware -____..- ~-+-----------40__-_| 610 1,072 1,057 1, 083 1, 417 1, 155 1, 188 1, 375 | 1, 247 1, 601 1, 701 1, 680 | 1, 54 
Paper and paper manufactures.___------___- ae 616 | 935 866 959 1.095 | 1,092] 1,083 1,224; 1,271 1, 495 1, 483 1,419 1, 360 
Books and printed matter__.._________-____- a 1.148; 1,495 1, 387 1,614 1,992 |; 2,037 | 1,812 2, 002 2, 045 2,488 | 2,738 2, 192 | 2, 362 
| 2a do-...| 2.567] 6,358) 4.074) 5,689| 6,533] 4,797] 4,915| 7.933] 4,909; 6,853 9,008| 6,628] 715% 
Seas eee “aa 641 2, 531 2, 366 1, 621 1, 810 1. 081 1, 656 2, 235 1, 337 1, 748 1, 928 1,878 | 2.108 
Furs, dressed and manufactured > eae do__--| 198 343 268 368 416 496 523 578 | 638 v4 740 608 | 672 
Leather a a ena do__--!| 437 | 424 392 357 577 593 501 579 | 544 659 692 812 663 
Diamonds, unset -- - - - te OE 91 | 151 195 302 322 271 499 274 475 661 673 640 560 
Oils, vegetable, er do__- 1,054 807 782 622 602 844 527 743 768 715 750 949 717 
Petroleum, refined, and eaueunia her “ae 1.003 | 2,006; 1,770 1, 936 1, 539 1, 567 1,197 1, 691 1, 224 1, 399 1,771 2, 842 2, 952 
Aircraft parts and engines___...-.......--.-- ee 241 | 1,422; 1,224 694 847 488 327 547 942 737 1, 096 1, 018 913 
1 Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded. 2 Data adjusted for overvaluation of petroleum. 
2 Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States 


Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46. 


3 Offic'al estimate. 


* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, June 1945. 
§ Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in 


source regarding this point for 1945-46. 
6 Bullion and specie excluded. 
7 Corrected figure 


§ Data for Iraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
the Caspian Sea Fisheries, 


exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
Departments, and certain other establishments. 


® Coin and gold ingots excluded; silver ingots included. 


10 Bullion included. 


1* Data incomplete, 


subgroup classification, so far as practicable. 
covering principal items only 
1S Includes small amount of inedible products 

« Monthly average of 3 months data. 


+ Monthly average of 2 months data. 
¢ Monthly average of 6 months data 


» Partially estimated. 
Data for Iran r Revised. 
Government 


* Negligible. 


* Less than one-half the unit. 


*Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk 


11 Prewar monthly averages are 1937-38 for all countries except the United States. 


Averages for the United States are for 1936-38. 





Export Trade of 
Indies in Postwar 
Doldrums 


(Continued from p. 6) 


take considerable time before growing 
conditions, labor supply, and facilities to 
prepare the fiber for export can be re- 
established to a point where regular 
quality shipments can be resumed. It 
has been stated that the Dutch antici- 
pate only about 40 percent of prewar 
output in the first year after production 
has begun. 


Cinchona Supply 


Nearly 90 percent of the world’s sup- 
ply of cinchona bark—the source of 
quinine—was produced in the Nether- 
lands Indies prior to the war. After oc- 
cupation of the Indies, the Japanese, in 
many cases, increased output of bark and 
improved production of quinine. In 
some instances the planted area was ex- 
panded at the expense of tea cultivation; 
and it is reported that, in nearly all cases, 
upkeep and maintenance were excellent. 


The Japanese, moreover, began erection 
of two factories for the treatment of cin- 
chona bark produced within the colony— 
one at Garoet and one at Soekaboemi. 
Although these plants are reported to be 
in working condition, as is also the pre- 
war processing plant at Bandoeng, lack 
of labor and chemicals now makes opera- 
tion impossible, and the available cin- 
chona bark is being sent to the Nether- 
lands for processing. The Dutch antici- 
pate no difficulty regarding rehabilita- 
tion of the quinine industry, and full 
prewar production is expected within 6 
months after political agreement is 
reached. The Netherlands Indies do not 
export quinine to the United States, but 
they do supply us with cinchona bark, 
Shipments to this country totaled about 
83 metric tons in 1939. 


Sugar Acreage Cut 


In prewar years sugar was the third 
ranking export commodity of the Nether- 
lands Indies, with shipments valued at 
$41,053,000 in 1939. According to a 


Japanese radio broadcast in 1943, most 
of the sugar plantations and refineries 
in Java were set on fire or destroyed by 
the Dutch, and only 25 percent of total 


refinery capacity remained operable. 
Production of sugar reportedly decreased 
from 1,340,000 tons in 1942 to 80,000 tons 
in 1945. It is reported that this drop in 
production was due to reduction of 
acreage planted to sugar, with the land 
devoted to the growing of rice and fiber 
crops. Since production of fiber crops 
was not so successful as the Japanese had 
hoped it would be, they assertedly 
planned to turn part of the land back to 
cultivation of sugar, with a goal of 700,000 
tons in 1947. 

The Japanese, it is said, did not always 
practice crop rotation, with the result 
that some of the land used by them to 
grow sugar must be rested for some time 
or heavily fertilized before it will produce 
at prewar levels. Considerable time may 
therefore be necessary before sugar pro- 
duction can be restored to prewar levels, 
even after the political situation has been 
resolved. 


Pepper Vines Destroyed 


Uprooting of pepper vines on a large 
scale, lack of care, and lack of fertilizer 
have resulted in heavy damage to the 
pepper-growing industry. Since pepper 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Monthly Unit tat | 
_ y United States Foreign Trade | 
une The statistical data on United States By Grace A. WITHEROW Goods consigned to the armed forces or : 
ial trade, derived from figures gathered by other representatives of the Allies sta- 
Bureau of the Census, report total - Mire tioned in a foreign country are included 
trade, distribution of the trade by coun- ‘States agencies abroad. Statistics show- as a part of exports to that country. ‘ 
TS | tries and areas, and trade in leading ing private commercial trade separately Imports include private commercial 
iis | commodities. Commodity exports or re not available. trade, foreign merchandise purchased 
\ | \mports appear in alternate monthly During the period of the war lend- _— py United States Government agencies, q 
® issues. Three types of exports—cash- lease figures represent largely mer- merchandise owned by foreign Govern- : 
“405 | purchase, lend-lease, and UNRRA—are chandise furnished by the United States ments and entering this country for their 
be shown separately where each constitutes Government to the Allied Nations as official use or for storage, and merchan- i 
: a. a significant part of the trade. Total lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease dise transferred to the United States 
1, 429 exports appearing alone represent cash- exports consist of the “cash,” or under the reciprocal-aid program. Gen- : 
B, 635 purchase goods largely or entirely ex- “credit” type. eral imports represent merchandise en- 
eo cept as noted. Where only one type is The figures cover all merchandise tered immediately upon arrival into 


gs les se 
te 





shown, the balance of total exports also 
represents cash-purchase goods. 
Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 


shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 


merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Im- 





























672 ports include commercial trade; goods abroad. Goods that reached foreign ports for consumption are merchandise 
663 P Ps —_—r : ‘ 
560 purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- civilians through these forces conse- entered immediately upon arrival into 
) j ernment missions stationed in this coun- quently do not appear in the statistics. merchandising or consumption channels 
913 try; relief or charitable supplies shipped Exports generally show country of plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
— by the Red Cross and other private agen- ultimate destination; if this was not warehouse for consumption. 
eatin cies, referred to as “private relief ship- known, country of consignment. Pre- Imported goods are credited to the 
ments”; and after July 1945 relatively war boundaries of the liberated coun- country in which the products were 
small amounts of goods sent to United tries serve for statistical purposes. mined, grown, or manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
| 
1945 1946 
j 1936-38 ee ME Oe Cees P sea . ee ae 
Item monthly % . m ts | 
average " Septem- Novem- | Decem- |;, ,| Febru- | : ies 
July August _ October her ber January ary | March | April May June 
_ . afer es oe, ree -| Seek Beene et rome heres 
VALUE | 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol._| 247,211 893,150 737,398 514,351 | 455, 264 | 638,937 | 733,139 | 798,663 | 670,992 | 815,102 | 757,706 | 851,256 | 878, 199 
Cash-purchase ! do_..., 247,211 | 322,243 | 201,014 | 319,817 | 343,771 | 443,358 | 454.574 | 543,261 | 480,291 | 501,749 | 586,916 | 661,739 | 702,482 
ble. Lend-lease....._. mages em “| 588,818 | 413,308 | 158,484 | 74.850 | 115.250 | 188,320 | 130,375 | 99,482 | 116,280 | 80,304 | 67,005 | 57,115 
sed est : do 32,089 32,986 | 36,050 | 36 643 | 80,329 | 90,245 | 125,027 | 91,219 | 107,073 | 90,486 | 122,512 | 118, 602 
. Exports, U. 8. merchandise do 243,752 | 858,792 716,568 | 500.137 | 440,511 | 612,332 | 712,176 | 779,127 | 650,327 | 788,305 | 741,083 | 815,842 | 858, 053 
ons Cash-purchase ? do 243,752 200,181 272,727 308,720 | 331.918 | 428,477 | 438,910 | 531,525 | 466,937 | 576,184 | 575,375 | 641,966 | 687,909 
. Lend-lease__..... do 538,515 412,153 156. 247 72,277 | 111,314 | 186,914 | 125,127 97,946 | 115, 392 78, 229 64, 993 57,059 
> in UNRRA....- do -__, 30,096 | 31,688 | 35.150 | 36,316 | 72,541 | 86.352 | 122,475 | 85,444 | 96,729 | 87,479 | 108,883 | 113,083 
of General imports do 207,408 355,698 | 350.648 | 334.673 | 344.370 | 322,419 | 297,187 | 393,889 | 318,719 | 383,705 | 405,662 | 396, 707 384, 991 
Imports for consumption do 205,006 345,629 354,983 | 320,271 | 343,668 | 312,565 | 279,478 | 400,304 | 306,695 | 373,361 | 392,969 | 389,097 | 370,678 
and | 
INDEXES 
iber 
ops Exports, United States merchandise: 
P Value... 100 352 204 205 181 251 292 320 27| 32 304 335 | 352 
had Quantity 100 209 173 138 123 71 202 219 180 | 216 199 | 218 | 225 
Unit value 100 168 165 148 147 7 144 146 148 150 153 | 154 157 
~dly Imports for consumption: 
x to Value 100 169 7 161 168 152 136 195 150 | 182 192 | 190 181 
Quantity 100 i08 110 103 107 gS 86 | 121 93 lll 117 | 114 107 
000 Unit value 100 155 58 156 156 155 158 162 161 164 | 164 | 167 169 
ays UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
sult | 
1 to FE xrorts, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
ime WESTFRN HEMISPHERE 
Canada _.thous. dol. 37,812 | 106,671 99,101 92,285 | 96,117 | 93,797 | 91.740 | 85,676 | 82,216 | 98,136 | 103,680 | 105,373 | 114,925 
juce American Re publics, total ..do 340, 384 | 104, 306 95,822 105, 545 06,670 | 140,907 | 127,050 | 146,540 | 132,125 | 154,136 | 150,754 | 167,342 | 180, 272 
nay Mexico . je whe 6, 875 24, 932 25, 021 23, 965 32, 423 28, 038 31, 681 31, 750 31, 643 37, 969 33, 910 39, 207 42, 481 
y Central American Republics ._.do 33, 872 5, 721 6, 491 10, 129 7, 402 &, 385 9, 343 8, 463 6, 569 13,079 | 9, 237 11, 084 11, 923 
ro- Cuba _.do 6, 556 15, 141 15, 656 16, 427 16, 278 20, 967 18, 184 19, 312 20,368 | 20,031 | 23,491 21, 539 22,779 
Argentina . _.do 6, 608 3, 436 4, 519 3, 128 2, 372 5, 809 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9,295 | 10, 537 | 14,713 13, 622 
els, Bolivia do 412 1,180 687 560 978 1, 947 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 | 1, 782 | 1,973 2, 032 
een | Brazil Jans 4, 989 18, 637 14, 610 16, 646 11, 863 28, 310 23. 872 31, 373 22, 441 26, 494 | 22, 442 28, 053 27,192 
Chile Max “Ss 1,787 | 5,205) 3,765; 3,585| 3,012] 5763) 4,672| 5,401 4,946 | 6,280| 5,256] 6,047] 7,437 
Colombia do... 2,994 8,141 6,970 6,940 ,209 | 9,602 7,656 | 8,801 | 10,708 | 11,614 | 12,435 | 12,138 | 15,106 
Peru. __do 1,370 | 4,038 | 3,903| 2,761 | 2,309) 5.264! 3,459! 4,686| 3,921 4,207 | 5,129| 5,480] 7,064 
Uruguay : a eer Ts | Aaa 744 2, 344 2, 353 2, 8&3 1, 370 3, 336 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2,710 3, 142 4, 193 5, 066 
Venezuela. __. so ee 3,411 | 11,919! 8,053 | 13,904/| 9,381 | 18,033) 12,583 16,931 | 13,103 | 15,353 | 17,777 | 17,192] 20,124 
Curacao do. 2, 531 1,979 2,685! 1,705 | 2,744 1,656 | 3,804 | 2,392] 2,445 | 2,698] 3,029] 3,073] 3,050 
EUROPE | 
urge United Kingdom eee do 41,507 | 195,415 | 188,322 | 67,872 | 42,394 | 33,537 | 72,741 | 81,963 | 60,013 | 85,863 | 63,225 | 68,094 62,840 
izer RIS fcc eee Aerio ad do....|..........| 169, 937 | 122,310 | 46,831 | 10,167 | 7,528 | 20,553 | 25,558 | 15,714 | 34,303 | 12,086] 9,957] 5,110 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R-..-- ~ 60,551 | 299,147 | 256,392 | 143,610 | 145,083 | 229,771 | 315,062 | 319, 652 257,980 | 304,031 | 274,094 | 313,400 | 305,953 
the Cash-purchase !__.__._..- ss ssiubiniianie teal do. 60, 551 | 87,792 33, 871 33, 234 | 52,490 74,001 | 95, 57 114,973 | 104,965 | 139,258 | 139,042 | 166,953 | 168,909 
Lend-lease see dow. .|--------2-| 220,365 | 180,646 | 74,639 | 57,296 | 81,104 | 136,573 | 94,770 | 70,285 | 70,882 | 55,593 | 43,969] 44,448 
per UNRRA Bite h COAT § cae as : do 31,990 | 32,875 | 35,737 | 25,297 | 74,666) 82,911 | 109,909 | 82,730! 93,891! 79,459 | 102,478 | 92,596 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
| a 
| 1945 1946 
| 1936-38 Se oS ee ae Oe LS: a ee Se ee 
Item | monthly | i Wie 
| avera ver Septem- Novem- - | Febru- | P 
8° | July | August — October _ ~y January | = March | April May | June 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXxPoRTS—Continued 
EUROPE—continued | | 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R.—Continued | 
SN RS Es aa thous. dol__ 6, 420 8,152 | 7,879 | 11,317) 15,035 | 17,153 | 21, 661 16,784 | 23,133 | 25,790 | 21,083 | 28,819 | 33,875 
REE SaaS alae eg HAL 5,393 | 6,372 | 10,179| 7,200) 5,480] 10,840) 4,359] 8,451 | 5,826/ 6,586] 7,319] 45m 
“hits age do... 1, 234 5,616 | 4,668 | 4,112 | 3,872] 11,398 | 13,824 | 13,118] 10,850} 6,126| 10,796| 14,761 6, 3% 
ean itl aR a eT ee eS 4,607 | 4,063} 3,844 11,309] 13,365 | 12,473 | 10,317 | 4,946) 9,466 14,379] 5, 758 
OS A ea do....| 11,885 | 55,503 | 40,656 | 41,438 | 37,991 | 79,483 53,672 | 73,362 | 67,936 | 89,369 | 78,324 70,526 | 62.539 
|S STR Ss Sees 42,151 | 31,281 | 35,758 | 29,165 | 56,095 | 35,219 | 45,904 | 33,768 | 41,127 | 25,062) 20,115 | 17,0m 
Ea do....| 9,318 il 168 | "24 117 354 531 549 | 1,683 | 1,646] 7,020/ 3,515 | 7,995 
GSES ERE ae do-_. 557 | 10,760 5,069 | 5,441 8,329 | 12,856 | 25,626 | 19,972) 13,032 | 12,536 | 10,231 | 16,440] 89% 
ES eee eS e 10, 591 4, 672 5, 407 8,048 | 12,089] 24,703 | 19,137 12,222| 10,957 8,981 | 13,721 5, 601 
iT do- 5, 3 15, 656 9,800 | 17,314 | 19,322/| 15,868 | 26,563) 30,803 | 34,887] 42,044] 35,369 31,635 | 37, 24 
ane SRS SOREL eee a “SE SA | 14, 4 | 7,104 9,840 | 13,418] 11,443 | 10,920| 11,376 | 8,379 | 4,298 5, 252 | 952) 16% 
ct OE LO tet te Se a? do.._-! } 1,404 3, 059 1,248} 1,773} 1,966 | 4,299 16,409 | 26,771 | 22,030 | 21,850 | 19, 605 
Nethorieeta i Dua Fe Sag ti nha eaepey do__- 6,764 | 6, 033 13,877 | 8,422 9,857 | 12,189 | 15,467 | 12,933 | 10,810) 14,661 | 16,970 | 17,339] 11,675 
SE eee | “SS eae ae 8, 519 5, 694 6,568 | 6, 247 | 5,400 4, 500 3, 162 6, 189 2,999 | 1,316 88] 
eae do- 1, 673 2) 448 2, 538 4, 416 799 | 4,027 | 2,973 7.214 | 4,560 6, 691 5,722 | 4,843] 69% 
Poland ory | UN 2 SERS POR ee Oe ares do....| 1,980} 5,829; 9,757 7,823 9,147 | 18,285 | 20,325 | 21,988 | 15,596 | 25,990 | 17,702 | 26,038 | 16,649 
ee EE eae | RO ed ..| 5,811 9, 551 7, 787 8,832 | 18,047 | 19,371 | 19,608 13,616 | 23,880) 17,052 | 24,411 | 16,890 
eo do. 960) 2,343 | 1,549) 1,077| 1,918| 1,907] 4,063} 2776| 5,280| 4,087/ 4)304| 6,495 | 6,604 
(Ce a eae do 1,106; 2498) 2.287| 3,367) 2379! 4:24] 2101 | 4. 541 | 1,372| 3,700! 1524) 7153] 8.0% 
SS SL ARSE RR a aa a aa do 4,771 | 3,414 5, 219 4, 183 8,346 | 11,065| 9,644] 15,939 10, 358 | 13,799 | 12,756 | 20.760 | 15.349 
pares TE een eee: do. 774 2,848 | 2,684 2, 363 5, 334 5,067 | 5,938) 5,890} 7,087] 7,914| 8,486| 11,487] 7,510 
se © y i eee “ do 4,056 | 167,570 | 137,441 | 15, 166 6, 72 6,165 | 99,978 | 52,501 | 29,896 32,081 | 30,340 30°53] 48, 061 
SARA AA SRE ...-| 166,065 | 136,195 | 12,727 468 1,703 | 73,724 | 28,182 | 16,013 | 12,774) 15,152] 13,407 | 19,735 
SAE | SEED ESL Deis eee -...-|----c----| 3,702] 12,819] 17,478 | 11,330] 14,319] 12.610} 12.975 | 23.2% 
| ashe SS a ae de...-i 199 | 10,346) 12,540 | 14,829| 11,953 | 26,276 | ,838 | 37,610} 17,652) 40,624 5544| 7.876 | 13, 784 
INR ° “es Oe ..| 9,831 | 12,321 | 14,063 | 11,882) 25,559] 8,838] 36,327 17,589/ 10,383 5. 495 7.754 | 13.357 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe #...........- | 1,075 118 243 1,253 | 1,460 2, 084 2,263 | 1,447 1, 095 2, 134 4, 462 7,612 | 10,682 
REEMA eat Cb aa ee TS Aen 117 239 1,251 1,444 1,991 1,851 | 137 146 1, 672 2 532 6,860 | 9,460 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia__ aa do.___.| 2, 658 13, 869 9, 964 8, 473 7, 430 13,102 | 7,071 10, 898 6, 811 13, 898 7, 005 12,806 | 12,731 
RN aia cae wenn one do 3, 025 946 343 447 407 | 18 | 112 228 124 207 4 19 
_ 2) MSS ea do 46,437 | 117,038 | 94,535 | 35,604 | 29, 571 69,805 | 67,492 | 100,385 | 74,239 | 96,607 | 97,251 | 118,074 | 145,915 
Cash-purchase * SR Re * Sa eed 16,743 | 14,006 | 17,156) 23,534 45,200) 43,519] 80,204 | 60,210 | 76,913 | 77,429] 88.241 | 113’ 683 
Lend-lease_........_..- eee eae ..do 100,217 | 80,439 | 18,175 4,699 | 19,026! 16,664] 5,129 5, 573 6, 626 & 651 9.810 5, 608 
UNRRA 7 90 273 1, 338 5, 579 7,309 | 15,052 8, 456 13, 068 10, 971 20,023 | 25,924 
British Malaya iss (*) (#) 1,044 2, 456 120 1,720 1, 363 1, 036 | 412 
OE ea eae 1,133 787 1, 136 871 1, 371 343 960 1, 124 476 70 
Lend-lease 294 68 31 | 159 495 2 146 4 | | oe 
ere cit deicieneimateenanbnnccieaein ciel 4, 792 1,429 | 19,102 | 20,721 | 33,105 | 24,313 | 37,024) 38,346 | 58,547] 58 153 
Cash purchase ! 1,775 146 5,203 | 7,697 | 17,727] 11,851 | 21,343 | 23,162 | 30,743 | 28.082 
Lend-lease 2, 961 2| 8,523] 5,721 420} 4,007} 2,618) 4.213] 7.872] 4.300 
UNRRA 56 1, 281 5,376 | 7,303 | 14,958 8,455 | 13,063 10.971 19,932 | 25. 782 
India and Dependencies 11, 267 6,342 | 13,842 12,640 12, 678 7,172 12,487 | 13, 504 7,802 | 19,84] 
nd-lease 6, 431 2, 204 5, 952 6, 697 1, 838 825 2,036 | 3,461 1, 186 873 
Netherlands Indies -ninwscel Ae |: Saee 8,274 | 6,135 | 3,888 7,658 | 5, 580 2, 620 9, 494 
Philippine Islands 6, 460 7,584 | 12.664 | 12,053 | 31,328 | 24,724] 23,390) 18,798) 25,163 | 25,652 
_ 3020 a 2 ESE do___.| 8, 953 5, 166 9, 202 8, 412 8, 246 8, 873 4,744 | 9,318 6, 363 5,773 
Lend-lease 5% } 6, 690 1, 865 3, 781 2, 344 1, 735 527 342 | 150 140 167 
New Zealand 2, 205 1, 584 2, 636 2, 708 2, 058 3, 294 4, 190 2, 434 2, 254 699 
Lend-lease | 1,270 395 708 435 216 22 (*) 61 
| J 
EES a ee ae ene ee 196 | 8,920) 3,959 15,633 6,985 | 10,982 | 7,239 7,709 | 8,099) 9,868) 5,955 8, 07 3, 604 
| eee eee Si 2 | 8,514] 3,521 | 5,226 267 | 3,116 | 1,506 | 2,354) 3,040 | 1,085 | 749 | 1,048 429 
i ae SS arr do__. 1,030 | 13, 260 | 6,299 8, 431 2, 120 3,954 | 3,405 | 3,266 4,124 | 3,960 2, 938 2, is4 3, 494 
A ee re ae ae do. ..-.--| 10,563 | 3,826 6, 439 696 687 | 294 542 874 523 345 | 301 54 
Ee TER do... 7309 | 2,308 | 2,387 4, 649 1, 375 984 | 3,020] 6,644 2, 765 6,262 | 4,348 | 2,905 1, 675 
 —. et raaIReaer sap SER 2,129| 2,384 | 2,666 94 716 1, 082 | 494} 1,577 677 | 607 | 158 112 
EE eee ee 6,357 | 9,986 8, 757 9, 985 9,471 | 16,124; 10,119; 10,646 14,991 | 18,391 19, 5¢8 | 22,331 22. 017 
i ara eran eee ake: Ta ipaate 635 376 27 12 68 | 16 | 2|  @) | 9 a 
British Empire and Egypt..................---. do_...| 104,614 | 443,441 | 349,249 | 214,367 | 172,779 | 188, 750 218, 603 | 222, 530 194, 121 | 245,531 | 234,331 | 232, 119° | 246, 925 
aS ar eee ae eee 283, 472 | 206,096 | 69,568 | 16,087 | 19,201 | 40,459 | 30,923 | 18,322 | 38,369 18,176 | 12,161 | 7,050 
GENERAL IMPORTS | | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | | 
0 SESE SES LPL LA LALT TELIA do....| _ 28,731 | 96,899 | 94,207 | 75,786 | 81,717 | 74,408 | 70,948 | 65,517 | 56,7 65,510 | 70,35 5 | 66,470 
— 1 Republics, eel aca ge do. 345,199 | 135,615 | 155, 312 | 136,176 | 131,831 | 117,364 | 101,902 | 145,318 | 117, bag 146, 922 26 | 147, 598 
eS aay do. 4,391 | 17,542 17,790 16,321) 16,831 | 17,426) 18,922 | 21,462 | 17,175 | 19,704 , BB! 16, 015 
Central American Republics, total_-_-......- do_...| 32,686 6,220 | 6,409 | 4,847| 4,662| 4,547 2, 490 4,008 | 5,374 7, 666 , 75S 6, 246 
Sie at, 9 Si iE SRE do... 10,589 | 20,655 | 31,249 | 26,459 16,619} 14,562| 16,001 18,379 | 18,247 | 36,434 , 28! 26, 607 
ed paul do... 6,820 | 14,517 | 19,646 | 17,055 | 20,579 | 18,634] 16,784 | 16,744 9,079 | 15,124 , 338 17, 399 
aa Sco a a aR do__. 7 3,085 | 1,037 2,249} 2,999] 2,863 636 414 5, 378 3, 079 , 52 1, 589 
| ES) a ae SY do....| 8,905 | 28,086 | 36,034| 31,77 29,556 | 24,270] 19,607 | 41,914 | 23,136 | 29,498 ,426 | 30, 40), 337 
| GEE ESR EES Si aa Sa aR do_... 2,798 | 17,074| 9,393 8,155 | 11,930 | 7,954 7,785 | 8,925 | 8,436 2, 440 , 9% r 10, 080 
EPR ear aes do...- 4,023 | 9,512 | 15,243 6, 8,488 | 10, 591 5,999 | 12,101 | 11,548 |. 13,078 , 002 yf 9, 70 
REE Ee a am 1,066 | 3,352 | 2,665 2, 312 5,419 | 2,876 2,004 | 1,965} 2,826 | 3,400 , 57 2. 2,517 
SERS as do... 855 | 1,987| 4,289) 10,656 3, 425 2, 576 | 691} 5,111] 2,594 3, 950 5, 295 8, 324 5, 545 
I a ET eS a do....| 1,918 | 8,990 7,952 | 6,633 7, 348 776i % 10, 595 8, 587 7,921 ,021 | 10,06 8, O41 
| 33s: ie ea do... 1,530 | 6,405 | 5,168 2, 418 4, 600 8, 789 4, 439 | 4, 233 3,791 | 3,162 2,882 | 4,243 3, 056 
| 
EUROPE 
SEE a eee o....| 14,481 6,798 | 6,956 6,587 | 5,444 3,434 | 11,743 | 10,403 9, | 14,497 | 11,375 | 14,276 | 15,272 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. S. R.....------- do....| 44,319 | 32,265 | 27,790 | 21,233 41,849 | 38,523 | 35,599 | 56,495 | 36,223 | 37,207 | 53.643 | 62,094 | 51,365 
gium 4, 879 605 | 2093| 2150| 2767| 3,884| 3,836| 4,972| 6,361| 6,248| 5,622| 5,325 | 7,068 
2, 413 4 ] (*) 18 | 1 | 462 | 1,793 | 448 | 780 1,697 | 1,126 | 1,422 
5,414 1,037 | 2,263 55: 1,873 | 1,752] 1,632 1, 927 1,478 | 3,551 5,007 | 4,578 | 4,7 
3, 604 511 | 527 | 141 489 1, 505 429 | 170 732! 1,246] 4,323 | 13,880] 8,045 
3, 742 1 | 13| 1,678/ 1,999 534| 1,120 976|  770| 1,492] 1,180) "867 851 
oo ee 119 548 | 155 440 | 426 | 39 | 1,061] 1,020 1, 747 871 
548 | 2,331 | 1,454] 1,434 2,021 | 2,171 2,191 | 2,341 2,070 | 1,690 1,832 | 1,655 1, 993 
1,153} 6,221] 3,882] 2,244 1,991 | 6,430] 5,475] 5,939 4,010 | 4,529 5.75 3.247 | 4,665 
4, 221 2,951 | 5,969] 5,804 9, 879 7,905 | 11,833 | 8,489] 3,318 2,693 | 2,054 2,144} 4,807 
1,961 | 10,778 | 6,347 5, $78 | 17,208 | 11,786 | 6,386) 8,491 | 8,713 8,637 || 10,028 7,393 | 6,888 
2, 092 6,721 | 5,047 1, 259 2, 484 855 1,414} 18,030] 8,597 4, 107 7,765 | 11,185 | 7,200 
Other Central and Southeastern eter 4,174 | 913 | 173 199 | 533 1, 468 311} 1,838 79 | 481 | 6, 787 §,822! 1,7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
| | 1945 1946 
S (ase cnnanapaiscitinitiiniansade om | Oe 
Item | monthly , lea | D ed 
8 - Novem- cem- 
oy average | July | August | — October | —* — January wg March | April | May | June 
| | b 
GENERAL Imports—Continued | 
ASIA AND OCEANIA | | | | 
Western eS) eee ee 2, 571 8, 504 7,766 | 19,573 | 10,033 | 19,742 | 11,507 | 28,487 | 13,086 10,282 6,917 | 15,467 | 16,838 
Turkey - moins crn dilinvies 0 ah eaeee arenas 1, 295 4, 947 , 501 4, 290 3, 268 , 805 , 383 | 14,123 7, 218 , 531 | 1, 214 4, 341 6, 308 
Far East, * eee saan ssovcebedhee SEObE 63,122 | 35,142 | 36,606 | 43,924 | 35,107 | 36,846 | 34,912 53,875 | 65,708 | 63,062 | 77,535 | 58,078 | 61,060 
British Malay Bua icccwewsabersceccecupacesces do 14, 532 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 115 4, 575 
Ceylon . » «cde 1,417 , 982 8, 325 3, 150 1, 835 1, 795 481 
PRB.-<s20--- Oe wis 6, 251 3, 575 4, 862 6, 264 7, 469 8, 608 9, 946 
India and Dependencies a 6, 246 24, 481 22, 667 21, 272 23, 936 18, 302 18, 047 
Japan. -- a -do__..| 9 13, 964 319 479 10,697 | 14,725 | 14,689 
Netherlands Indies. _.- do....| 7,049 592 40 1, 381 1,873 194 664 
Philippine Islands..............---- oe | 8, 944 9 17 473 98 945 524 1, 552 1,717 2, 597 
IE, ings tchanunai ube emiedows dae bees do. --| 2, 090 9,848 | 14, 183 9,389 | 10,503 | 10,466 | 12,773 | 10,983 | 11,476} 13,196 | 11,192 7, 651 7,911 
AFRICA 
oy West Africa. ite pee" AEs 1, 818 3, 497 2, 407 3, 078 2, 523 1,010 1, 848 2, 962 3, 368 , 776 6, 096 3, 672 2, 670 
EE a saauess tancntaehs gpa patednnnl a 795 5, 318 465 526 1, 512 352 1, 200 405 1, 051 550 2, 182 1, 384 1, 059 
a of South Africa... .......- ee 1, 008 5, 486 5,220 | 10,273 | 11,594 10,038} 10,418] 12,509 5,320 | 21,626 | 12,435 | 10,920 9, 717 
British Empire and Egypt--..............--...-- do... 75,125 | 161,194 | 152,604 | 149, 240 | 143,882 | 134,315 | 136,955 | 149,131 | 133,799 | 162, 606 , 534 | 139,051 | 133, 731 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS © 
Grove OO—Animals and animal products, edible | | | | 
thous, dol. 7, 934 10, 761 10, 797 11, 876 12, 786 11, 539 11, 324 11, 944 8, 770 11, 517 11,151 13, 237 12, 485 
Cattle, except for breeding. number..| 36,622; 9,276 9,614 | 11,657 | 24,610 | 60,499 | 76,098 | 38,541 | 52,257 70,795 | 82,158 | 59,034) 19,571 
thous. dol. 1, 004 | 796 | 750 754 1, 320 2, 824 3, 396 1, 926 2, 423 2, 940 3, 215 2, 955 1, 504 
Meat products . thous. Ib. 13,682 | 5,965} 4,151 | 20,971 | 19,299 2, 384 2, 860 2, 862 2, 564 1, 446 2, 317 5, 627 2, 545 
thous, dol_- 2,645} 1,886/| 1,432 4, 350 3, 992 760 822 1, 081 820 591 999 1, 696 1, 302 
Cheese....-- _thous. Ib... 4, 859 863 | 542 859 | 1, 054 | 569 | 1,967] 1,533 489 | 1,464] 1,461| 1,663] 1,275 
thous, dol... 1,030 185 137 207 241 145 638 449 152 498 525 586 444 
ish: | 
Fresh or frozen........... ....-thous, Ib..)- 11,675 | 24, 424 25, 253 19, 406 22, 203 17, 028 11, 609 17, 878 16, 465 17, 898 8, 892 19, 057 19,171 
thous, dol_. 805 3, 237 | 3, 878 3, 052 2, 888 2, 561 1, 923 2, 749 2, 516 3, 029 1, 658 , 135 3, 084 
Dried, salted, or otherwise pre- thous, Ib-. 13,745 | 7,685 | 13,010 9, 827 11, 651 12, 361 11, 896 18, 687 6, 925 11, 631 13, 292 5, 423 10, 227 
pared thous, dol-. 1,111 1,979 , 882 |} 2,085 2, 437 2, 908 2, 769 3, 688 1, 621 2, 514 2, 478 3, 003 2, 048 
Shellfish .. ..thous, Ib-~- 3, 426 4, 181 | 2,235 1,851 2, 789 4, 546 5, 377 4,811 2, 970 4,170 3, 838 5,779 8, 088 
thous, dol _- 656 2, 244 1,171 872 | 1,057 1, 350 1, 672 1, 662 7 , 493 1, 485 2, 156 3, 473 
Grovur O—Animals and animal products, inedible | 
thous, dol .. 14,689 | 21,404 | 21,612 29,702 | 22,413 | 27,305 | 19,107 | 48,259] 23,282 25,920 | 32,119 | 39,142) 35,900 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs......thous. Ib-_. 22,348 | 18,410; 15,522 14, 516 14, 073 15, 736 11, 301 16, 084 10, 870 15, 331 17, 340 15, 785 13, 187 
thous. dol 4,325| 4,517| 3,829/ 4,042) 3,595| 4,220] 3,152| 5,035] 3,185| 4491| 5, 4,754 | 3,986 
Sheep and lamb, dry-..--- : thous, Ib.. 1,383 | 4,913 | 7,239 | 4,754 | 3,801] 3,945] 2,910) 4,025] 5,224] 6,867| 6,313] 5,767| 6,699 
thous, dol. 313 | 827 | 1,231 966 696 784 47 995 798 1, 232 1, 252 1, 228 1, 330 
Goat and kid, dry....-..-..-- ..thous, Ib.. 5,674 | 2,538 1,317 | 2,913 1, 858 3, 186 2, 060 3, 935 2, 806 2, 863 1, 836 1, 389 1, 588 
thous. dol... 1, 689 | 958 | 526 1, 136 819 , 268 | 911 1, 623 1,170 1,311 896 684 766 
iain ene I do-_. 792 | 1,870; 2,214 2, 145 1, 643 2, 732 1, 927 2, 073 1, 657 2, 005 2, 307 1, 935 2, 628 
Leather manufactures... . Ee a ae 787 1, 528 1, 633 1,772 1, 961 2, 221 | 2, 382 2, 091 1, 847 2, 222 2, 940 2, 419 2, 153 
Furs, undressed... ...- re” oe 5,425; 9,429 10,656 17, 762 12, 601 15,262 | 9,459 34, 242 13, 472 10, 914 16, 550 23, 842 19, 000 
Bristles_._.. a thous. Ib.. 304 138 | 159 | 336 164 | 135 | 151 209 516 471 611 677 
thous, dol. 679 | 541 606 1,078 | 301 339 244 550 1, 734 1, 260 1, 534 2, 291 
Si ncitanwitnasadid Ceceeenubeoenueae thous. Ib.. 606 7,966 | 1,668 5,731 | 2,490 | 3, 257 | 1, 506 6, 962 2,117 4, 859 1, 497 2, 340 7, 101 
thous, dol... 55 | 823 | 171 650 | 284 | 456 225 1, 167 432 854 279 6 1, 899 
Group 1—Vegetable food products and beverages | | 
thous. dol 52,036 | 75,803 | 98,969 | 83,147 | 75,538 | 66,035 | 55,648 | 96,923 78,511 | 99,770 | 96,584 | 95,026 | 96,202 
Grains and preparations - - - won thous. dol. - 5,411 9,044 | 6,097 | 3,090 4,734 | 6, 331 4, 280 4, 093 1, 181 2, 386 1, 622 1, 143 1, 345 
Fodders and feeds, except hay---..- - a 844 1,253; 1,389| 1,610 1,926 | 2,124 1,973 1, 760 1, 639 2, 558 2, 742 1, 1, 946 
Vegetables, fresh and dried _-.- ‘ -do-. 619 946 230 | 417 824 1, 337 2, 526 5, 569 5, 294 4,112 5, 805 1, 301 893 
Tomatoes, natural...--...--.-..-- © “thous. Ib... . 6, 839 | 324 1, 134 | 18 38 | 2,056 18, 141 45, 710 48, 575 31,920 | 53, 438 1, 637 73 
thous. dol... 164 | 30 64 1 4 | 183 1, 494 3, 435 3, 553 2, 355 4,075 128 17 
Fruits and preparations... ---- -do.. 3, 622 6, 064 6, 856 6, 525 3, 810 5, 857 5, 719 6, 064 6, 143 5, 974 7, 938 7, 678 9, 040 
Ree Ee “thous. bunches. 5,115 4, 132 3,568 | 3,387 3, 257 3, 343 2,7 3, 461 3, 7 4, 280 4, 282 4, 836 4, 511 
thous, dol-. 2, 469 2, SAl 2, 517 2, 436 2, 365 2, 506 2, 125 2, 650 2, 750 3, 100 3, 126 3, 444 3, 327 
SE BE eins cenneaweciincuce thous. gal _- 515 1, 033 792 | 353 128 379 726 1, 304 1, 128 1, 057 1, 355 973 1, 301 
thous. dol. - 370 1, 687 1, 325 | 595 228 634 1, 345 2, 585 2, 221 2, 161 3, 041 2, 107 2, 702 
Nuts and ppepapetens, QOINEG ss cei cctdnnyuedl a 1, 390 1, 762 4,183 | 5,722 4,477 4, 758 3, 358 6, 621 3, O11 2, 687 3, 507 3,714 3, 116 
Cashew nuts. sa . thous, Ib 2, 084 690 2,857 | 5,421 | 3,288 2, 829 501 4, 338 2, 079 1, 629 1,714 2, 530 1, 844 
thous. dol... 315 479 | 2,080| 3,828) 2,317] 1,958 379 | 3,003] 1,385] 1,002 9 1,398 | 1,048 
Cocoa, or cacao, beans...........-.-.. thous. Ib-. 47,334 | 50,826 | 41,323 | 51,236 | 50,846 | 31,658 | 31,918 | 37,853 | 67,563 | 83,689 | 95,622 | 65,850 | 31,468 
thous. dol... 2, 930 3, 898 3, 170 3, 650 3, 672 2, 526 2, 591 3, 104 5, 311 6, 597 7, 835 5, 529 2,919 
SING scioabinis acsat-beaweeb ous - thous. Ib..| 150,651 | 238,142 | 334,691 | 246,951 | 238,049 | 178,658 | 131,695 | 276,258 | 195,118 | 243,456 | 240,772 | 235, 705 303, 301 
thous. dol 11, 732 80,177 | 43,065 | 30,491 | 30,172 23, 291 18, 205 41, 983 29, 988 35, 984 7, 545 36, 489 46, 779 
Rs hanenianscteebaneduwnad = ee 975 1, 623 | 893 | 930 | 2,772 840 1, 364 1,819 1, 060 1, 805 1, 326 2, 044 1, 844 
FEES eee eee EE thous. Ib_.| 507,650 | 350, 590 566,497 | 544,078 | 266,632 | 175,670 | 145,520 | 364,897 | 382,819 | 688, 669 | 388,387 | 556, 502 | 408, 838 
thous. dol... 12, 627 11,235 | 18,803 17, 655 9,019 5, 644 4, 595 11, 499 12, 913 25, 414 14, 809 20, 905 15, 144 
Whisky and other distilled spirits.. thous. pf. gal_. 1, 198 933 | 921 1, 007 1, 189 1, 366 1, 155 1,194 1,159 1, 580 2,078 1, 964 1, 525 
thous. dol. 4, 870 3, 252 | 3,494 | 3,937 4, 752 4, 702 4, 597 4,818 4, 287 5, 232 5, 790 5, 893 5, 027 
DNAs awed tidenckeateeeumeceed thous. gal_- 302 | 102 | 149 141 245 345 290 298 161 314 364 542 | 470 
thous. dol_.- 844 | 291 | 482 435 877 1, 276 1,127 1, 061 522 1, 004 1, 365 1,987 | 1,818 
ET ges . thous. gal... 184 | 868 | 1,036 909 1, 016 693 356 551 625 963 907 1,17¢ 1, 267 
thous. dol... 156 | 720 801 | 733 784 590 320 381 416 720 740 1, 136 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers | | 
and wood Liaies alicen asia dasa ion aban ition ..thous. dol... 31,053 | 29,827 32, 146 27, 572 29, 996 28, 345 27, 634 60, 595 41, 755 48, 315 46, 215 30, 860 30, 053 
| EIS ED - thous. Ib..| 92,977 | 22,186 | 23,219 | 23,512 | 24,550 25,700} 29,629 | 42,894 73,224| 70,776 | 61,007 | 13,074 | 20,336 
thous. dol... 14, 883 7,193 | 7,288) 7,459 7, 788 8, 037 9, 522 13, 888 23, 944 22, 849 19, 806 4,002 | 6,499 
Rubber substitutes. ...... SS oS i ee | 3,494] 3,612) 1,933 514 1, 085 1, 200 2 1,190 , 620 1,415 919 | 947 
eee 1,209 | 1, 266 | 663 173 255 186 (*) 184 251 244 174 | 175 
Gums, resins, and balsams. _.._-. DIRS 891 | 2, 427 2,306 | 1,747 2, 318 3, 587 2, 374 4, 964 3, 406 3, 165 4, 630 3, 005 3, 255 
Chicle, crude. - ee thous. Ib__. 702 528 302 | 363 1, 326 2, 322 1, 742 3, 349 1,719 1, 954 1, 910 1, 105 928 
thous. dol_. 196 | 292 196 204 1, 030 * 1, 396 2, 755 1, 395 1, 397 1, 509 808 609 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots RAN AGE 702 | 2,941 | 2,027 1, 593 1,455 | 2,467 1, 863 2, 427 1, 688 3, 221 2,402 2,075 2, 028 
Pyrethrum.........-. --.--. thous. Ib..| 1,289; 892| 612| 1,464| 1,625/ 1,144! 2,103 516 | 1,429] 5,172| 2,689 339 | 2,345 
: thous. dol__!| 156 | 202 128 367 | 427 303 | 599 127 227 1,419 677 92 643 
PN? heres dsieavi usd aes thous. Ib..| 158,953 | 63,765 | 62,707 | 54,083 | 52,281 | 60,144 | 64,973 | 84,927] 53,430| 85,295 |. 84,940 | 93,602 | 121,583 
z thous. dol_. , 750 2,180 | 2,354 1, 908 1, 948 2,105 | 2,656 3, 492 1, 735 3, 031 3, 153 , 5. 4, 160 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed . - - . - thous. Ib..| 88,249 | 10.310 | 44,651 | 29,534 | 16,718 6, 381 | 28, 000 6,170 | 24,377 | 19,096 | 18,101 | 13,816 8, 523 
thous. dol..| 5, 184 3,611 | 5,228; 3,285 2152} 1,.904| $782 3, 215 3, 765 4,777 5, 224 4, 260 2, 936 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning materials... ..do___.| 524 | 2,070} 1,482 1,113 1, 360 910 | 643 1, 357 563 1, 450 1, 893 1, 683 2, 247 
Quebracho extract..............-.. thous. Ib__| 9,435 | 37,642 | 24,880} 20,912 | 23,165 | 17,137] 9,125 1, 854 9,031 | 17,233 | 25,514 | 21,342 | 35,386 
thous. dol... 298 1,749 1, 160 969 | 1,071! 796 423 1,021 4 814 1,2 1, 135 892 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS—Continued 
a 
1945 1946 
1936-38 |__ =F aS) ‘ aa en ie 
Item Monthly | —a 
average | july | August | © a October — a January omy March | April May June 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers 
and wood—Continued. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured - -.._...._- - thous. Ib_- 5,851 | 4,312 5, 849 4, 906 6, 112 4, 802 3.119 | 22,371 4,043 5, 129 1, 727 x30 4, 861 
thous. dol_- 2,718 , 324 5, 841 4, 825 6,099 | 4,885 3,214 27,139 3, 908 4, 955 4, 568 52 4 785 
Group 3—Textile fibers and manufactures thous. dol_-| 31,802 | 43,108 44,262 44,842 | 48,119 | 46,234 | 40,904 56,528 | 50,468 | 60,640 78,130 7, 9 69. 04g 
Cotton, unmanufactured _ - _..-thous. Ib__| 9,616 | 30,903 , 13,134 39.019 | 20,351 18, 374 12,179 | 23,081 | 20,570 | 28, 231 24,798 | 31, 67: 15, 684 
thous. dol__| 1, 061 2, 242 1, 341 3, R60 2, 495 1, 690 1, 865 3, 032 2, 796 3, 390 3,715 4. 940 9 970 
Cotton manufactures___-_---_- Pees eS 3, 538 3, 475 4,614 3, FO 3, 861 3, 404 1, 743 2, 134 1, 704 3, 199 3, 510 2 735 2' 933 
Cotton cloth ___..__..._- ...-..thous. sq. yd- 8, 883 7,850 | 11,169 9, 452 7,610 5, 934 2, 920 3, 131 2, 532 4,840 7, 100 4 205 3 55] 
thous. dol | R52 2, 363 3, 432 2.847 2, 419 1,941 1, 098 916 772 1, 618 2, 253 1, 437 " 134 
Jute and manufactures -_-____..._.----- .---do 3, 937 7,317 5, 829 7, 21 4, 176 6, 450 6, 060 8,246 | 10,908 9,281 | 13,798 8, 391 9. 759 
Jute unmanufactured____._...__-__---- tons_. 6, 747 2, 954 2, 652 4, 371 4,141 2, 684 2 306 4, 677 5, O51 15, 007 10 O77 14.051 ny 195 
thous. dol 562 510 435 7H6 a3 414 357 770 992 2, 230 1, 631 2, 225 1. 354 
Jute burlaps_______. PSE FS eet thous. Ib 47, 761 45,685 | 36,292 45,784 | 23,255 | 40,410 38,894 | 46,842 72,054 46,289 | &3, 504 40,119 57, 200 
thous. dol 2,914 5 5, 107 6, 429 3, 342 5, 671 5, 448 6, 849 9, 686 6, 359 11, 302 5, 480 7, 749 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures do 2, 313 57 687 686 795 538 1, 865 " 582 1, 461 2, 175 1, 432 2 348 2 66) 
Woven fabrics-__-_._.__- thous. Ib 1, 803 403 332 20 786 1, 258 636 551 366 486 412 625 667 
thous. dol 1, 219 322 349 436 412 329 1, 128 904 957 1, 386 958 1, 574 1, 785 
Other vegetable fibers, unmanufactured __ _ tons 16, 008 11, 290 16, 214 13, 459 19, 637 17, 541 12, 765 17, 644 12, 141 14, 648 15, 064 8, 754 7, 585 
thous. dol 1,885 1,714 2, 257 2, 22 3, 146 2, 733 2,095 2, 846 2, 247 2, 328 2, 837 1, 453 1, 197 
Sisal and henequen ...-tons 10, 258 9, 384 14, 017 9, 870 15, 933 13, 760 15, 223 6, 810 12, 617 10, 488 5, 123 4, £60 
thous. dol 1, 062 1, 336 1,944 1, 590 2, 515 2,096 2, 3! 1, 280 2. 007 1, 571 R69 677 
Wool, unmanufactured -thous. Ib.!! 12, 933 2, 501 45,708 | 39,303 | 58,399 | 50, 365 63. 322 47,863 68,840 6, 847 6, 707 45, 421 
thous. dol 4, 784 20, 099 22, 165 19, 165 25, 560 21, 787 29, 040 21, 794 30, 076 30), 449 23, 953 19, 979 
Carpet wool .thous, Ib."! 7, 705 7, 828 4, 926 3, 102 10, 010 8, 397 7, 384 5, 309 9, 468 9, 39 6, 104 6, 386 
thous. dol 2, 351 2, 967 1, 905 1, 168 3, 217 2, 736 2, 441 1, 997 3, 578 3, 386 2, 371 2, 540 
Clothing wool_- ore _.thous. Ib.4__ 434 4, 059 4,776 3, 622 4,853 3, 800 5, 635 3, 920 4,917 4, 853 4,758 3, 748 
thous. dol_- 205 1,773 2.140 1, 658 2 053 1, 590 2 518 1, 653 2, 143 2, 000 1, 897 1, 536 
Wool manufactures ae aes .do 1, 687 1, 611 1, 608 2.070 1, 836 2,414 2, 008 2, 365 2, 449 2, 141 2,313 2 34) 
Carpets and carpeting_- thous. sq. ft 1, O86 2, 510 1, 432 4, 379 2, 186 2, 212 937 2,123 2, 056 1, 184 1, 441 1, 297 
thous, dol 405 g12 856 1. 184 1, O78 1,710 1, 071 1, 725 1, 446 1, 282 1, 454 1, 332 
Raw silk Sine ise thous. lb- 4,816 5 21 9 15 13 134 164 04 1,495 2,411 2,015 
thous. dol_- 8, 271 63 247 102 176 131 1,115 1, 150 767 12, 443 24, 354 19, 631 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures__._______do 642 454 735 QRH 1,179 873 994 942 1, 309 1, 228 1,719 
Straw hats and hat materials : . do 566 736 765 813 1, 377 1,645 727 1, 328 1,170 70) 475 
Hats of straw, grass, etc___.___.___ thousands 2, 506 1, 897 1, 024 1, 292 1, 965 1, 530 1,941 1, 544 1, 197 O69 1,090 
thous. dol 393 583 461 468 645 667 940 707 747 Ad4 332 
Group 4— Wood and paper________________thous. dol_- 21,959 | 34,949 | 37,609 | 35,094 44,458 | 41,311 40, 220 34, 759 38, 67 42 883 41, 638 
Sawmill products.................... thous. bd. ft 53, 031 89,128 | 100, 707 91, 293 | 109, 730 98, O64 80, 528 79, 434 97, 136 90, 263 76, 930 
thous. dol_-| 1, 456 5, 036 5 4, 966 5, 841 5, 225 4, 225 4,135 5, 623 5, 33 4, 717 
Softwood boards and timber_._.thous. bd. ft__| 43, 227 68, 645 74.858 | 92,229 84 294 70,868 | 72,977 85,027 | 76,434 60,843 
thous. dol _- 1,019 3, 489 3, HO8 4, 456 4,090 3, 431 3, 558 4, 503 4,143 3, 320 
Hardwood boards and timber___thous. bd. ft 4, 516 14, 726 11,113 | 12,168 9, 324 727 4,072 6, 215 6, O57 9, 142 
thous. dol-_- 194 1, 160 R68 93 715 377 341 574 557 832 
a ere eee a. 939 1, 094 1. 146 1, 323 1, 163 1, 004 1, 268 1, 615 ) 1, 697 O58 
| ee thous. squares-- 17: 117 129 148 137 97 144 141 55 15 
thous. do 469 518 555 650 599 458 679 604 807 8? 
Oork and manufactures.................... do_-_-- 505 1, 575 608 915 1, 416 1, 214 1, 128 1, 204 1, 46 1, 759 
Paper-base stocks_--.............._. —_— 8, 421 11, 382 13, 975 19, 587 16, 650 16, 942 11, 691 9, 700 9, 854 13, 967 
a I aE ee thous. cords. 112 157 191 162 117 135 149 134 79 149 
thous. dol_- 914 2, 348 2, 747 2, 275 1, 447 ¢ 1, 694 1,716 1, 57 O66 2, 429 
NR ee cmdinakcanne thous. short tons_- 177 128 168 258 230 , 233 142 110 118 150 
thous. do. 7, 052 8, 791 614 10, 950 16, 927 14, 796 3, & 15, 030 9, 690 7, 856 8, 541 11, 109 
Paper and manufactures__.._...__.________- do-_..- 10, 004 14, 592 , 28 13, 076 15, 644 15, 277 3, 6E 15, 623 15, 568 17, 506 18, 854 18, 528 
SE Ee ees thous. | 463,512 | 479,948 57 | 436,797 | 526,913 | 513,318 55, 235 | 488,939 | 477,777 539, 591 70, 035 550, 940 
thous. dol_- 8,910 13, 904 13, 9 53¢ 15, 129 14, 809 13, 152 14, 996 14, 930 16, 795 18, 073 17, 280 
Group 5—Nonmetallic minerals___.______- thous. dol 10, 784 27, 231 368 7.63! 28, 786 31, 887 30, 459 34, 307 27, 981 38, 833 35, 834 34, 378 
Petroleum and products. -__...-......---_.-- do. 3, 462 14, 473 526 17 13, 694 17, 006 11, 708 13, 421 11, 200 10, 235 11, 095 11, 320 
Crude petroleum_______.......___- thous. bbl_- 2, 398 7, 480 4 67: 7, 547 7, 577 6, 789 8, 302 7, 102 6, 578 7, 867 6, 268 
thous. dol 1, 739 8,051 72 ; 7, 950 7, 726 7, 189 8, 672 7, 304 6, 778 8, 402 6, 936 
Residual fuel oi]__._____- thous. bbl 2,319 2,190 2,000 1, 355 2,717 3,510 2.725 4, 164 3, 550 2, 954 2,075 3, 923 
thous. dol 1, 537 2, O82 1, 968 1, 182 2, 548 3, 441 2, 589 3, 705 3, 243 2, 782 1, 905 3, 59F 
Brazilian pebble, unmanufactured..___- thous. Ib 3 37 126 RR 81 5 136 46 12 12 105 37 
thous. dol 6 190 448 422 431 39 57 241 116 184 195 309 
Glass and glass products______________ ....do 640 151 80 134 68 132 135 146 | 117 254 228 264 
RR Eee _ 674 373 335 332 310 166 692 551 400 580 Sol 550 
Artificial abrasives, crude_._.._._.____.. thous. Ib_- 12,770 | 29,065 | 27,848 20,010 22, 258 17, 919 17,017 | 23,161 18, 031 23,516 | 27, 886 25, 784 
thous. dol_- 338 876 R36 606 707 543 494 682 536 700 847 : 7H 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ___________.toms_______- 18, 112 23, 959 27, 554 26, 980 29, 797 25, 470 28, 685 25, 022 22, 737 27, 968 $2, 845 34, 469 33, 909 
thous. dol- 671 1, 176 1, 440 1,171 1, 386 1,117 962 1, 058 924 1,314 1, 437 1, 449 1, 472 
Mica, manufactured and unmanufac-___ thous. lb 1, 321 2, 372 3, 611 2,776 1,419 1, 868 1, O87 1, 223 1,615 2, 234 2,115 2, 749 3, O58 
tured. thous. dol-_- 109 632 887 796 448 632 480 195 R18 534 500 557 618 
Diamonds: 
Rough gem stones____.__-____- thous. carats _- 8 41 33 21 58 31 93 46 75 185 108 114 83 
thous. dol 584 1, 186 511 8, 156 1, 351 1, 150 4, 820 1, 606 1, 557 8, 600 3, 674 5, 650 3, 439 
Cut but unset___........__.____ thous. carats _. 36 25 31 35 43 50 43 63 ww 55 58 58 55 
thous. dol 1, 933 4, 364 5, 309 6, 134 7, 536 9, 040 7, 883 12,013 10, 208 12, 034 12, 835 9,854 10,860 
ee .---.----.thous. carats 124 1, 163 888 81 869 746 R34 1, 135 30 236 220 129 215 
thous. dol __; 419 1, 857 919 271 611 607 960 1, 032 99 1, 504 1, 361 185 1, 138 
Other precious and semiprecious stones ______ do. 207 483 399 374 563 367 531 729 736 943 1, 001 660 1, 297 
EET EE do_- 152 38 71 146 134 111 180 1, 155 456 662 S89 748 897 
Group 6— Metals and manufactures, except machinery 
else counts Reciceamaceescse thous. dol 17, 951 57, 873 44,944 43, 059 52,168 | 38, 583 29, 308 27, 443 20, 077 
Iron-and-steel-mill products. na do__- 1, 653 , 263 1, 154 77: 694 367 647 486 424 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures_._-___do_- 284 308 318 211 405 350 277 334 177 
Ferro-alloys, ores, and metals, n. e. s_______- ace 1, 830 6, 449 5, 022 4,049 4, 605 3, 389 3, 915 3, 109 3, 618 
Manganese ore(manganese content).. thous. Ib- 69,895 | 155,441 | 114,048 | 126,409 | 113,179 | 102,096 | 114,063 74,957 53, O82 
thous. dol_- 738 3, 506 2, 638 2, 290 2,472 1,972 2,013 1, 484 1, 076 
Chrome ore(chromic oxide content)__- tons 15, 328 45, 790 33, 801 17,852 | 24,465 | 25,430 19,525 | 29, 768 16, 882 
thous. dol 461 2, 189 1, 227 711 957 983 1, 154 1, 007 811 
Tungsten ore (tungsten content)_.._ thous. Ib_- 312 179 146 534 167 133 376 256 1,513 
thous. dol 165 141 27 523 173 124 357 213 1, 284 
Nonferrous ores and metals ..thous. dol 13, 005 47, 966 35, 941 36, 807 44, 266 32, 681 23, 286 22, 788 14, 224 
Baurite, crude ..thous. tons_.- 35 78 106 42 55 41 38 67 38 
thous. dol_- 264 551 787 321 : 278 260 467 285 
Aluminum metal, alloys, and scrap__thous. Ib 2, 427 34, 448 43, 403 58, 980 41,272 3, 241 1, 181 600 
thous. dol 369 4,912 6, 394 8, 395 5, 712 369 76 46 
Copper and manufactures (copper “thous. Ib_- 34,277 | 229,125 | 129,420 | 140,846 101,719 | 112,939 120,053 27, 120 
Ee re ee thous. dol.) 3,342 | 23,958 14, 104 14, 595 11, 253 12, 464 13, 021 2, 857 
For smelting, refining, and thous. Ib_- 30, 191 3, 549 8, 618 9,177 78: 4,814 4, 505 31, 314 3, 519 
SR thous. dol. 2, 968 334 900 989 1,143 462 446 3, O57 358 
Lead and manufactures (lead con- “thous. Ib. 3,843 | 75, 459 57, 294 | 81,513 4,352 | 45,884 50, 399 35, 343 24, 582 
I Siti din hengienciapadh inbie et dcstepees thous. dol_. 124 3, 726 3, 183 4,174 2, 948 2, 655 2, 322 1,941 1, 276 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS—Continued 
—_ __ | | 
| 1945 | 1946 
|} 1936-38 | SPST EO Ae EME re 3 Nees 
an Item | Monthly 
| average | , 4 | Septem- Novem-| De - 
ail age | July August | October ber ine mes = March | April May June 
Group 6— Metals and manufactures, except machinery | 
and vehicles—Continued. } | 
Nonferrous ores and metals—Continued. | | 
Nicke! and manufactures. __- ...'Sthous. Ib_. 7,617 18, 173 21, 990 11, 463 19, 973 12,798 | 15,623} 9,120} 7,860) 22,720 24, 507 16, 950 21, 390 
* thous. dol_- 1, 691 4, 191 4, 985 2, 640 4, 499 3, 421 3,914 | 2,366 1,977 | 4,991 5, 536 4, 076 4,7 
in: 
Ore (tin content) sewdien ...tons. 9 4, 000 673 3, 917 5, 277 3, 763 811 1,151 7,540 | 5,074 4, 483 1, 067 3, 242 
thous. dol... 6 2, 724 829 2, 520 4, 158 2, 305 944} 1,159 4,352 | 3,889 3, 332 578 2, 596 
Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and thous. Ib 13, 306 3, 248 2, 240 VIE VOCS Es eee | py ee ae ee 477 4, 428 4, 644 
alloys thous. dol 6,239} 1,525) 1,232 |. oh wets AMEE  Abepveren 3 Spent ites: 262} 2,433] 2,550 
Zinc and manufactures SORE 167 2, 966 2, 803 2, 650 1, 645 2, 803 2, 439 2, 889 2, 540 3, 432 2, 612 2, 261 1, 427 
Precious metals, jewelry, and plated | 
ware, except gold and silver ore, | | 
bullion, and coin do 723 1, 438 1, 853 | 814 1, 607 1, 408 913 | 518 | 1,416 98s | 1,952 1,119} 2, 103 
Group 7—Machinery and vehicles thous. dol 1, 708 13, 005 13, 064 6, 882 3, 172 2,392 | 4,456| 3,025/ 2,719| 2,987 3, 687, 4,023 | 3,553 
Electrical machinery and apparatus Be NS 185 606 443 99 | 63 113 90 | 94 | 288 309 | 304 221 357 
Industrial machinery __...--- --do 914 593 522 567 | 513 601 905 | 1,003 | 686 887 757 822 890 
Agricultural machinery ..do 440 1, 067 823 1,016 | 750 922 1,031 987 | 935 1, 303 | 2, 049 1,904 | 1, 530 
Aircraft and parts ...-do 5 | 10,636 11,137 5, 023 1, 702 588 1,973 | 570 | 445 49 | 8 100 7 
Group 8—Chemicals and related products thous. dol 7, 238 11, 491 13, 673 9, 111 6,270 | 4,741 5, 284 7,579 | 5,555 10, 514 8, 645 9, 300 8, 632 
. | Coal-tar products . a ee 1, 376 1, 399 1,073 | 275 226 | 263 250 493 | 436 | 390 460 527 574 
ae Medicinals and pharmaceuticals ee 392 | 676 1, 189 1,070 888 | 829 | 807 | 949 | 373 | 407 658 321 | 535 
; 19) | Industrial chemicals Ss 1, 784 2, 472 4,810 3, 496 1, 436 900; 1,412) 1,792] 1,640| 5,345 2, 889 4,121 | 3,502 
; on Ethyl! alcohol thous, gal (*) 1, 658 3, 942 3, 689 800 501 | 447 428 | 524 5, 624 1,689 | 3,855 2, 525 
t+ a thous. dol (*) 770| 2,403) 2,213 355 181 158 | 151 | 184} 4,085} 1,098| 2,587/ 1,901 
2 540 | — thous. Ib 1, 423 417 | 1,379 1,392 375 487 | 2,827| 5,387| 5,719} 1,888 907 | 1,628| 1,378 
¢ | a thous. dol. 198 39 99 97 44 49 244 | 561 | 717 262 216 | 389 | 285 
F a Fartilizers and materials thous. short tons. 159 92 102 78 9 72 77 134 | 94 142 142 146 128 
Ae | thous. dol 3, 239 , 545 2, 544 2, 413 2, 486 2, 181 2, 414 3,670 | 2,708 3, 938 3, 938 3, 631 3, 093 
| Sodium nitrate ...thous. short tons §2 53 65 26 29 16 15 54 25 7% 78 | 89 94 
339 | ; ; thous. dol 875 1, 143 1, 406 568 640 356 316 | 1,165 553 1, 502 1, 633 1, 814 1, 880 
OLS Soap and toilet preparations _.do 232 487 252 258 715 450 367 614 273 284 640 586 723 
; 631 Group 9— Miscellaneous ‘ thous. dol 7,939 | 20,175 11, 539 10, 351 19, 963 14, 193 14,102 | 13,479 12,817 | 13,022 14,382 | 14,266 | 12, O14 
+) Musical instruments, parts, and accessories .do--. 348 257 259 129 322 213 196 146 152 289 | 377 430 634 
475 | Toys, athletic and sporting goods _.do.. IRA 125 137 215 178 116 220) 130 | 60 | 232 185 | 182 229 
! ano i Firearms and parts eo... 26 1,019 722 999 740 25 370 16 7 14 21 1 | 3 
"aay | Books, maps, pictures, and other printed ' 
3a | _matter, n. €. 8. . Mpens 750 766 829 852 967 783 930 887} 1,038; 1,112| 1,017| 1,150} 916 
5 aay i Clocks, watches, clockwork mecha- 
(a7 nisms, and parts do... 771 7,125 | 3,613 4,084 | 12,242/ 7,944) 4,306) 6,903} 6,314! 5,707| 7,102} 5,130; 4,587 
Y 843 Art works and antiques G0.cea 1,791 633 212 280 845 608 527 757 | 639 1, 270 825 | 1,816 1, 245 
, 39) Noncommercial items : Vr 1, 780 2, 132 2, 304 2, 325 3, 413 2, 840 2, 749 3, 661 2, 161 2, 907 3, 329 2, 952 2, 958 
142 | 
832 | 
7 UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
82 | 
, 067 | Total, all countries. 4,264 5,204 6,828 11,990 | 7,393 | 19,419 | 15,455 | 7,455 | 12,289 | 8,356 | 10, 408 | 9, 968 
' = Continental Europe, including U.8.8.R ~ 3, 401 4, 667 6, 139 8, 314 6, 236 18, 313 | 13, 651 6,843 | 11,178 | 6,975 | 8,588 | 8,740 
"180 Belgium and Luxemburg id, ; : 613 1,015 324 355 312 213 232 265 397 | 124 | 117 | 330 
1. 109 Ozechoslovakia..........-.. . ‘ Or Sere ke 45 49 1 71 437 563 | 516 1,129 | 1,184 | 192 | 390 
ron | France 2 soak is 455 744) 1,312 574} 1,532 | 1,585} 1,523 700 | 1,108 | 660 | 1,057 | 415 
Y 94 Germany - Res eee itil Re , Seas Rie 39 (7) 376 573 | 1,511 | 1,065 | 269 
7, 280 Greece . ne i 111 205 31 228 690 557 437 186 611 | 583 | 1, 124 908 
S308 | Italy- > ” SEES : ee 14 441 1, 074 747 519 539 480 | 132 2, 345 | 587 | 334 2, 144 
se | Netherlands Seda 139 309 1665 301 903 434 631 642 426 | 708 525 | 242 
sone | Poland ; ey ST ee salicketoasee eae 203 21 270 233 | 894 2,350} 1,980 1, 965 | 538 1,567 | 1, 674 
’ 936 | Switzerland E wae a, See 55 50 | . 10 60 74 9 71 11 | 88 15 
On U.8.8.R : UNISON, peeatetaN, err 932 | 1,871 | 5,230 |.........| 12,423| 5,064] 337 | 1,209 | 199] 1,330] 624 
’ 506 Yugoslavia ‘ Seanad tis ESSERE 321 219 766 65 | ae Pe 48 | 216 48 106 414 
'e Other Central and Southeastern E Europe: eee, Ee Ti BPP PERES ter eh ee 79 | 411 | 236 359 | 422 328 | 703 692 
309 China........ avis depemneinpnaratiininaiiiienhininieiclial 8 4 27 2 726 | 521 | 1,338 | 415 | 733 ” 193 366 
266 | | | | 
+1 ' Includes private relief shipments as indicated in the above table. * Includes Korea and Formosa, 
’ mag 2 Includes private relief shipments. 1° [mports for consumption. 
009 § Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. 1! Clean-content pounds. 
96 ‘Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. Aside from the 2 Includes a small item of imitation pearls. 
’ OBR private relief shipments shown in above table exports include U. N. R. R. A. 13 Excludes small quantity of ‘other copper manufactures.”’ 
"618 supplies destined for displaced persons in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase 4 Excludes small quantity of manufactures of lead, n. e. s., except type metal. 
goods exported to the British Zone. ‘8 Excludes small quantity of ‘‘manufactures of nickel, not plated with platinum, go!d. 
83 § Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria. or silver, n. s. p. f.’’ 
439 * Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China as shown in above table. = Less than $500. 
- 4 ener Fe —— a beg am pe — ng : ; ; ¢ Less than one-half the unit. 
. istonie satvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, y, mania, Yugoslavia, - S y ; — ‘ . 
° | bania, Daiterie, a ee la, Polat wom, SUungery, Sumene, tugeave, A n.e.s. Not elsewhere specified in import classification schedule. 
138 
, 297 
897 
Grooved rails, previously imported Chlorate To Help Rehabilitate of the trees, especially of younger trees, 
: . . 4 c c c . : s 
into Australia, are being manufactured i : is very marked. During the time that 
: Te > . : : 
now by a steel plant in New South Wales, Swedish Forests the method is under study in Swedish 


the foreign press reports. An order has 
been placed by railroad and tramway au- 
thorities in Australia and New Zealand 
for 11,000 tons of grooved rails. 


forest laboratories it is to be tried out 


Rehabilitation of forest areas by the ; ‘ 
experimentally on still larger areas. 


application of chlorate has proved suc- 
cessful in the Orsa Forests in central 
Sweden, according to foreign press re- 








ports. For some years past the chief Road machinery and engineering aid 
ranger of the forests has conducted trials are expected to be sought by the Saudi 
Eire imported 922,041 tons of coal whereby the chlorate is applied to the Arabian Government in another year or 


_ valued at £2,508,850 during 1945. In 1944, ground in the fall to discourage the two. The few roads that exist in Saudi 
| 734,654 tons of coal valued at £1,828,650 growth of weeds, heather, and scrub Arabia are poor, and little has been done 
were imported. vegetation. The stimulation of growth to improve them. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Recent Panama Law Does Not 
Apply To U. S. Salesmen 


Frequent inquiries are made as to re- 
quirements affecting traveling salesmen 
operating in Panama, according to the 
' American Embassy in that Republic. 
The following should clarify any confu- 
sion on the part of American firms plan- 
ning to do business in Panama in the 
future. 

Under the Convention between the 
United States and Panama Facilitating 
the Work of Traveling Salesmen, Treaty 
Series No. 646, ratified by both Govern- 
ments in 1919, traveling salesmen of 
American firms may obtain licenses for 
taking orders and making sales. Before 
obtaining such a license, however, the 
requesting firm must present a certificate 
issued by the designated authority in the 
United States and visaed by the Pana- 
manian Consul. 

This Convention has never been an- 
nulled. Therefore, Decree Law 48 of 
1944, which requires that traveling sales- 
men must have a distributing agent or 
commission agent take the orders for 
their firms, does not apply to sales rep- 
resentatives of American companies. 


Bengal Hospital in Market 
To Buy Varied Equipment 


The Jadabpur Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Jadabpur, Bengal, India, is in urgent 
need of a sizable amount of new equip- 
ment. According to the American Con- 
sulate General at Calcutta, the authori- 
ties of this hospital wish to purchase 
their requirements in the United States. 

While the detailed list of 42 separate 
items is too lengthy to publish, the fol- 
lowing will indicate the type of equip- 
ment and supplies sought by this Indian 
hospital: 


Steam boilers. 

Disinfectors, various types. 
Laundry plant. 
Air-conditioning room units. 
Ambulances. 

Hospital furniture. 

Wall clocks. 

Operating tables. 

X-ray equipment. 

Anesthesia apparatus. 
Trailer pumps. 
Pharmaceutical machines. 
Incubators. 

Lamps, shadowless, for operating room. 
Scales. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiies have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Art Objects: 9 

Beauty-Shop Products: 28 

Bottles: 4 

Clothing and Accessories: 14, 23, 26 

Construction Equipment: 33 

Electrical and Power Transmission Equip- 
ment: 6, 12, 18 

Foodstuffs: 4, 15, 20, 29 

Furniture: 3 

General Merchandise: 7, 15, 19, 26 

Glass and Chinaware: 7, 10, 14 

Greeting Cards: 31 

Hardware: 11, 15 

Household Equipment: 5, 7 

Jewelry: 10, 25 

Leather and Leather Goods: 10, 11, 21, 25 

Machinery: 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 16, 18, 21, 22, 24, 
32 

Metals and Minerals: 17, 27, 34 

Novelties: 14 





Office Equipment: 18 

Radios: 18 

Refrigeration Equipment: 18 
Rugs: 1 

Sporting Goods: 14, 20 
Terztiles; 1, 7, 13, 18, 19, 23, 30 
Tools: 5 

Trucks: 4 

















Thoracoscopes, and thoracoplasty and 
pneumonectomy instruments. 
Fixtures for operating room. 
Suction pumps. 
Bronchoscopes. 
Blood-transfusion apparatus. 
Hot-water boilers. 
Refrigerators. 
Electric lifts. 
Electric fans, ceiling and table. 
Lawn mowers. 


In addition, various items of equip- 
ment are desired for the hospital’s X-ray 
department. 

Interested manufacturers can obtain 
the complete list by writing the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


English Manufacturer Secks 
Right To Make Tree Sprayers 


An English manufacturing firm is in- 
terested in manufacturing under license 


American-type tree sprayers, or import- 
ing the parts for assembling in the 
United Kingdom. 

This firm—North-British Metal Ware 
Manufacturers Ltd.—now manufactures 
hydraulic and pneumatic equipment, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy, Lon- 
don, England. Their sales territory 
covers the United Kingdom and general 
export markets. 

Interested American companies can 
write this firm, Grove House, 73 Grove 
Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, England. 


Shanghai Customs Service in 


Market for Supplies 


The Chinese Customs Service of 
Shanghai is in the market for radiators 
and piping for heating systems, building 
materials, and prefabricated houses. 
According to advice received from Wood 
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Ching Hsiang, architect for the Service, 
the immediate need is for information 
regarding the availability and prices of 
the following: 

(1) Radiators and piping for Shanghai 
Customhouse and the Inspection and Statis- 
tical Department of the Service to replace 
those removed or destroyed during the war. 

(2) Butlding materials, such as 300,000 
F. B. M. of Oregon pine, 1,000 drums of 
cement, and 100 tons of reinforcing steel. 

(3) Prefabricated houses for a site large 
enough to accommodate many families. 

United States manufacturers or deal- 
ers in a position to supply the needs of 
this Shanghai governmental agency can 
communicate with Fan Hao, Acting Com- 
missioner, Chinese Customs Service, % 
Foreign-Trade Zone Board, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Two Australians Studying 
Water, Sewerage Systems 
George R. Goffin, Deputy Chief Engi- 


neer, and Dr. William J. Chamberlain, 
City Chemist, Department of Works, 


Brisbane, Australia, are in this country 


to investigate water supply and sewerage 
systems. As representatives of the Bris- 
bane City Council, their itinerary in- 
cludes San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
and Baltimore. 

American firms interested in contact- 
ing these two Australian officials can 
write them, % Cook’s Travel Agency, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


New Zealand Invites Bids on 
Fire-Fighting Set-Up 


Bids for the manufacture, supply, and 
delivery of fire-fighting equipment for 
the Maraetai power station have been 
invited by the New Zealand State Hydro- 
Electric Department, Wellington. 

According to the American Legation 
at Wellington, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment specifies carbon-dioxide type of 
equipment. It will be used to protect five 
generators of 40,000 kv.-a., 11 kv., 3- 
phase 50 cycles, 167 r. p. m. Bids on 
supplying this equipment will be closed at 
4 p. m., November 12, 1946. 

Copies of the complete specifications 
and drawings, plus conditions of con- 
tract, have been made available at the 
New Zealand Government offices in Lon- 
don, England; Ottawa, Canada; Sydney 
and Melbourne, Australia—as well as 
Washington, D. C. Any American firm 
interested in submitting a bid should re- 
quest a copy of these detailed instruc- 
tions and specifications from the New 
Zealand Legation, 19 Observatory Cricle 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—J. P. Norrie, representing 
Grace Bros. Pty. Ltd., Broadway, Sydney, is 
interested in textiles and carpets, and in 
seeing the chain-store organization in the 
United States. He is in the United States 
until January 1, 1947. United States ad- 
dress: c/o E. W. Bruno, Inc., 130 West Thir- 
ty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

2. Australia—George E. Ackers, represent- 
ing Industrial Sugar Mills Pty. Ltd., 33 
Bathurst Street, Sydney, is interested in 
latest methods of pulverizing sugar and the 
purchase of plant machinery. He is in the 
United States for 6 months. United States 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco; Los Angeles; Buffalo; 
North Quincy, Boston, Springfield, Mass.; 
Bristol, Penn.; Summit, N. J.; Chicago, Har- 
vey, Ill.; Saginaw, Mich.; New York; Phila- 
delphia; and Savannah. 

3. Australia—A. J. Thomas and W. J. Por- 
ter, representing C. H. Tutton Pty. Ltd., 443 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, is interested in 
log milling methods, box making, semifabri- 
cated furniture for office and box shooks. 
He is in the United States for 4 months. 
United States address: c/o Kilpatrick & Co., 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. Itinerary: 
San Francisco; Klamath Falls, Eureka, Eu- 
gene, Oregon; Portland; Seattle; Spokane; 

Lewiston, Idaho; Boise; Denver; Kansas 
City; Chicago; Grand Rapids; Madison; 
Louisville; Memphis; and New York. 

4. Bolivia—Fily G. de Velez Otero, repre- 
senting Fabrica de Papaya Salvietti, 104 
Humauca, La Paz, is interested in the pur- 


chase of trucks, bottling machinery, soft-- 


drink extracts, bottles, and crown caps. He 
is in the United States for 5 months. United 
States address: c/o Bolivian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Washington, 
Fhiladelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Brazil—Bernardo Bellingrodt, represent- 
ing Sociedade Para Industria, Comércio e 
Representac6es ‘“Indusco” Ltda., Avenida 
Almirante Barroso 54, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in purchasing machine tools, ma- 
chirery, household ware and equipment. He 
is in the United States for 4 months. United 
States address: c/o Amsinck Somme & Co., 
96 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared, 

6. Brazil—Joaquim Ribeiro de Oliveira, 
representing (1) Mineira de Electricidade, 77 
Galeria Pio X, Juiz de Fora, Minas Gerais; 
(2) Belgo-Mineira Avenida Nilo Pecanha 26, 
Rio de Janeiro; is interested in hydroelectric 
material. He is in the United States for 4 
months. United States address: c/o Bra- 
zilian Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Schenectady. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared on Belgo-Mineira. 

7. Brazil—Jacques S. Peliks, representing 
Estabelecimentos Canada, Avenida Rio 
Branco 138, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
fashion articles, general department-store 
merchandise, glass, and tableware. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 1, via New York. 
Length of visit: 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

8. Brazil—Jacyr Faria Salgado, represent- 
ing Schwartz & Cia. Ltda., Rua Ribeiro 
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Guimaraes 90-92, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in purchasing machinery for the manufac- 
ture of silk and nylon stockings and other 
accessory equipment; weaving machinery for 
the manufacture of towels; hosiery needles; 
nylon. Scheduled to arrive August 31, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. United 
States address: c/o National City Bank of 
New York, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Norristown, Wilmington, 
and Jersey City. 

9. Brazil—Adolf Stein, representing Ga- 
leria Debret, Avenida Copacabana 331-B, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in objects of art in- 
cluding paintings, antiques, and china. 
Scheduled to arrive September 15, via New 
York. Length of visit: 1 month. United 
States address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Baltimore. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Brazil—Fritz Straus, representing Hugo 
Straus & Filhos Ltda., Avenida Rio Branco 
128-A, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in luxury 
articles, such as jewelry, leather goods, lug- 
gage, porcelain, glassware, watches, and 
jewelry accessories. Scheduled to arrive 
September 11, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Forstner Chain Corp., 646 Nye Avenue, Irv- 
ington, N. J. Itinerary: New York, Irving- 
ton, and Providence. 

11. Canada—John A. Rainthrope, repre- 
senting F. M. Hall Co., 749 Queen Street E., 
Toronto, is interested in purchasing bridle 
leather and harness hardware. As Mr. Rain- 
thrope is scheduled to return to Canada 
September 15, interested American firms 
should communicate direct with F. M. Hall 
Co. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Chile—Sidney L. Shaw, representing 
James M. Carr y Cia., S. A. C., Agustinas 972, 
Casilla 2439, Santiago, is interested in elec- 
trical lines and power transmission equip- 
ment. He is in the United States for 3 
months. United States address: c/o Mr. 
Herbert Nehls, Sangamo Co. Ltd., 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itine- 
rary: New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis; Chi- 
cago; Milwaukee; Warren, Ohio; Cuba, N. Y. 

13. Colombia—Julio A. Facur, Carrera 9, 
No. 11-81, Bogota, is interested in textiles. 
He is in the United States for 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 442 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

14. Colombia—Alfonso Puerta Londono, 
Carrera 7 No. 13-46, Bogota, is interested in 
sport goods, gift articles, china, women’s 
wearing apparel. He is in the United States 
for 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Colombian Consulate General, 442 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

15. Cuba—Joaquin F. Paniagua, 102 Argu- 
elles Apartado 227, Cienfuegos, Las Villas, is 
interested in foodstuffs, hardware, and gen- 
eral merchandise. He is in the United States 
until September 20. United States address: 
c/o Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Export Division, 21 
West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

16. Egypt —Abdel Rahman Bey Hamada, 
representing Société Misr de Filature et de 
Tissage, S. A. E., 151 Mohamed Bey Farid 
Street, Cairo, is interested in textile ma- 
chinery. He is now in the United States 
until November 6. U. S. address: c/o De- 
partment of Commerce, sixtieth floor, Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and New Jer- 
sey. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


China Acquires Great Amount of U. S. Civilian-Type 


Dr. T. V. Soong, President of China’s 
Executive Yuan, and Mr. Thomas B. 
McCabe, United States Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner and Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, announced 
September 3 the signing of an over-all 
egreement for the bulk sale to China of 
certain U. S. civilian-type surplus prop- 
erty located in the western Pacific and 
China in settlement of U. S. Chinese- 
national-currency indebtedness to China 
plus the equivalent of US55,000,000 dol- 
lars for other considerations of value 
to the United States in China. The fol- 
lowing four paragraphs present the 
salient points in the transaction. 

The surplus property, newly acquired 
under this agreement, originally cost the 
United States $US500,000,000 for the 
moveables in China, Okinawa, Guam, 
Saipan, Tinian, and other islands and 
$US85,000,000 for the fixed installa- 
tions in China. In addition, as an offset 
of $US74,000,000 to the US indebted- 
ness, China is receiving approximately 
$US130,000,000 original cost of other 
surplus property, $US90,000,000 orig- 
inal cost of small ships, $US20,000,000 
original cost of West China surplus 
property. 

In order to facilitate the prompt load- 
ing and shipment of the property and 
its reconditioning for sale, it was agreed 
that a fund of $US3,000,000 be created 
and set aside for the charter of U. S. 
vessels, the payment of engineer serv- 
ices, and the initial purchase of spare 
parts, as an additional offset against the 
U. S. Chinese-national-currency debt. 
This debt was incurred by the U. S. 
Armed Forces in China in connection 
with the American war effort against 
Japan. In addition to the offsetting of 
this debt, the United States receives the 
equivalent of $US35,000,000 for the 
acquisition of Embassy and Consulate 
buildings and sites, and for financing 
U. S. Government expenditures in Chi- 
nese currency. China also agrees to es- 
tablish a fund equivalent to $US20,000,- 
000 for promoting research, cultural 
and educational exchange with the 
United States. 


Surplus Property 


SUITED TO CHINA’s NEEDS 


The surplus property acquired is well 
suited to the needs of China’s economic- 
rehabilitation program and _ therefore 
will be of great benefit in combatting 
the forces of inflation through the reali- 
zation of substantial revenues from the 
sale of urgently needed civilian items. 
It does not include aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, weapons or JFL nondemilitarised 
combat material. The United States, in 
turn, will be able to speed up the de- 
mobilization of its remaining troops and 
the clearance of surplus property from 
the Pacific. The absorption of this 
property by the Chinese economy also 
will create a steady market for Amer- 
ican products. The Board of Supplies of 
the Executive Yuan will be responsible 
for receiving and handling this prop- 
erty, and China expects to employ an 
established American engineering firm 
or firms to assist in the over-all 
operation. 

China will utilize to the greatest pos- 
sible extent established commercial dis- 
tribution channels for the resale of the 
property in China and will give U. S. 
distributors, established in China, an 
equal opportunity to bid for the prop- 
erty. Normal distribution practices, in- 
cluding the marketing, whenever prac- 
ticable, of name-brand products through 
the established agencies for such prod- 
ucts will be followed. China is given 22 
months in which to remove the surplus. 
In addition to the financial assistance 
for facilitating the prompt loading and 
shipment of the property, China wil be 
accorded the full cooperation of U. S. 
forces in the various bases in the ac- 
complishment of this task. China in- 
tends to begin importing the surplus to 
China at an early date and is planning 
to move a considerable part before the 
end of 1946. 


IMMENSE BENEFITS FORESEEABLE 


Thomas B. McCabe, U. S. Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, made 
the following statement concerning the 
surplus-property sale to China: 


The most significant features of the large 
bulk sale cf the U. S. surplus property in the 
western Pacific to China are: 

(1) The incalculable benefits to China of 
the huge volume of civilian-type items 
which can be immediately distributed among 
its 400,000,600 people to start the wheels of 
commerce turning among its multitude of 
small businesses where an acute shortage of 
materials exists. China needs thousands of 
miles of new roads, and the road-building 
equipment that it will acquire in this sur- 
plus transaction will make work for great 
numbers of its people and the new roads 
will provide means of transportation which 
are desperately needed. 

In a country which is undergoing acute in- 
flation, the impact of one and one-half mil- 
lion tons of additional items will have a pro- 
found effect. The United States policy is to 
assist China in attaining peace and unity, 
and its objectives can only be attained by 
assisting in the restoration of China's 
economy. The surpluses which China has 
just purchased from the United States will 
go far in this direction as they are promptly 
and efficiently distributed in all parts of the 
country. 

(2) The advantages to the United States 
of this sale to China are obvious, as it will 
relieve the United States in the near future 
of the large expenses of care and custody of 
huge quantities of material scattered among 
numerous islands of the Pacific, where many 
thousands of our troops are employed in 
caring for the property and where the ex- 
penses of maintaining these troops are ob- 
viously high. Deterioration of the property 
is evident because of the tropical weather 
conditions, and unless it is disposed of 
promptly its value will progressively become 
less and less. The price which China 1s 
paying the United States for the surplus 
property is quite fair and reasonable and in- 
cludes the unique features of settlement to 
date of many heretofore unsettled accounts 
including a balancing of our debt to China 
under the so-called “Yuan Account,” as well 
as providing the equivalent of $US55,000,000 
in Chinese currency for the acquisition of 
U. S. Department of State property 680 
acutely needed in China, providing certain 
funds for the payment of U. S. expenses 
in China and a special fund for cultural, 
educational, and scientific benefits to both 
countries. The total of all the surplus prop- 
erty which China has purchased prior to this 
agreement, plus the new acquisitions, 
amount to approximately $%US800,000,000 
at original cost, exclusive of the West China 
purchases last year. For this the United 
States will receive an estimated dollar 
equivalent of $US175,000,000, more than 
two-thirds of which are cancellations of 
U. S. dollar obligations to China. Therefore, 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires 


The Argentine Government’s 60-day 
camraign to reduce living costs ended in 
mid-August. Meanwhile, a new maxi- 
mum-price law granting Government 
powers over prices and marketing was 
approved by the Argentine Congress. 
The new law authorized establishment 
of maximum prices reduced to the level 
existing in early August 1939 for articles 
or services related to nutrition, clothing, 
shelter, and transportation. To attain 
this objective the Government may, 
when necessary, adjust tariff rates, use 
export controls, intervene in marketing 
and processing activities, and expropriate 
merchandise of violators. Also to curb 
rising costs of living, the Government 
suspended exports of eggs, set export 
quotas on butter and wheat offal, and 
imposed import restrictions through 
quotas on petroleum and derivatives and 
through permits for the importation of 
citric acid. 

On August 21 the Argentine-United 
Kingdom Trade Agreement was allowed 
to expire without reextension, thus 
terminating tariff concessions on some 
250 items of interest to Great Britain and 
the United States. This agreement, de- 
nounced by the Argentine Government 
on August 21, 1945, was to expire on 
February 21, 1946, but was subsequently 
extended for 6 months by mutual con- 
sent. Negotiations with the British 
were in progress in August, concerning 
blocked sterling balances, meat pur- 
chases, and other matters. 

An Argentine-Ecuadorian trade agree- 
ment signed on August 5 provides for 
delivery of up to 10,000 tons of Argentine 
wheat at 35 pesos per quintal, and of 
specified quantities of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
goats, and horses, in exchange for deliv- 
ery by Ecuador of 6,000 tons of natural 
rubber per year at 89 U. S. cents per kilo- 
gram, together with specified quantities 
of petroleum, balsa wood, and cinchona. 
Argentina also concluded an agreement 
with the Union of South Africa on 
August 9, undertaking to supply the lat- 
ter with 250,000 tons of corn in return 
for a similar quantity of coal from South 
Africa. By mid-August trade discus- 
sions were well under way with Great 


Britain, France, Belgium, India, and 
representatives of an Oils Mission of the 
International Emergency Food Council. 

Foreign trade in June remained above 
the monthly average of 1,413,000 tons for 
the present year, but fell below the May 
figure. June imports totaled 646,000 
tons, or 12 percent below those of May. 
June exports of 778,000 tons were 9 per- 
cent under those of the preceding month. 
The value of imports was $42,000,000 in 
June, slightly lower than in May, but ex- 
ports surpassed the May record and in 
June reached $81,000,000. Component 
items show decreases in exports of 
cereals but almost corresponding in- 
creases in exports of meats, wool, and 
oils. Argentine trade with the United 
States increased with respect to both ex- 
ports and imports over the May record. 
The relative position of the United States 
in Argentine trade improved in June, 
reaching a postwar high of 33 percent of 
total imports. 

Domestic trade and industrial activity 
remained well above the average of re- 
cent months, but in some respects fell 
below the May record. Retail store sales 
stood at 223 in June, a drop from 225 in 














The Cover Picture 





On the Gulf Coast 


The widely known International 
House in New Orleans is the scene 
of our cover picture this week. 
Businessmen are shown discussing 
world trade in the ‘“‘club lounge”’ of 
this institution and “facility” which 
is playing an increasingly big role 
in the Mississippi Valley’s com- 
merce with Latin America and with 
other continents. The photograph 
is by the Leon Trice Picture Serv- 
ice, of New Orleans. 




















May (1939=100) yet materially above 
the 1846 monthly average of 196. Check 
clearances reached $2,143,000,000, a de- 
cline from $2,496,000,000 in May, but 
favorably compared with the January- 
May average of $2,017,000,000. Stock- 
exchange transactions amounted to 
$111,000,000, $3,000,000 less than in May, 
yet well above the January—May average 
of only $65,000,000. Electric power con- 
sumption amounted to 110,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours (the January—May average 
was 99,000,000 kilowatt-hours). Indus- 
trial employment surpassed previous 
records with an index of 127 (1940=100). 

Rebirth of rumors of revaluation of 
the peso caused a drop in the free-mar- 
ket dollar rate from 409.50 on July 1 to 
403.50 on August 13, followed by some 
recovery. Conversion of the Govern- 
ment’s outstanding 4-percent internal 
bonds and redemption of its outstanding 
U. S. dollar and Swiss-franc loans was 
undertaken in early August with the 
issue of 3 percent bonds. 

Prices of feed grains since mid-July 
declined more than at any time since the 
beginning of the sharp advance in the 
closing quarter of 1945. Export corn 
priced at 27 pesos per 100 kilograms on 
July 17 had dropped to 20.50 pesos by 
August 16; the barley price, which stood 
at 25 pesos in mid-June, had slurnped 
to 20.75 pesos on August 16; while the 
price of 35.50 pesos for rye prevailing in 
early July was down to 29.00 pesos by 
mid-August. Meantime, new-crop con- 
tract prices of feed grains for export de- 
clined even more. The decline was at- 
tributed to withdrawal of foreign buyers 
from current high priced markets, in an- 
ticipation of good grain and pasture 
crops in Northern Hemisphere countries. 
Nevertheless, Government -controlled 
crop and crop-byproduct export prices 
were maintained at unchanged peak lev- 
els and with unchanged large premiums 
over domestic prices. 

Sugar production, according to the 
third official estimate, may reach 600 000 
metric tons, or 100,000 tons above esti- 
mated domestic consumption. Improved 
moisture conditions on pasture lands 
were expected to increase production of 
dairy products within a month or 6 
weeks. Dairy exports in late July and 
early August lagged behind previous 
monthly rates because of a seasonal drop 
in milk flow, restricted export permits 
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issued for butter and cheese, and uncer- 
tainty over U.S. price control for casein. 
Exports of animal fats suspended in June 
were still prohibited in mid-August. 
Tallow production was below the 1945 
rate. 

Final seeded areas for 1946-47 crops 
are expected to be well above those of 
last season, except possibly for oats. The 
outlook is generally favorable. Subsoil 
moisture, though not generally abundant 
in parts of the northern cereal Provinces 
and in southwestern Buenos Aires Prov- 
ince and parts of the Pampa, is the best 
in 3 years. Unfavorable features are 
the close approach of grasshoppers from 
the north and lateness in planting in 
the south. Should spring be cool for 
good root development, and spring mois- 
ture normal in the northern cereal 
Provinces, prospects will be even 
brighter. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Mazimum Price Program Legal- 
ized—A new maximum price law No. 
12830 was passed by the Argentine Con- 
gress on August 6, 1946, replacing law 
No. 12591 of September 8, 1939. This 
new law, upon the signature of the 
President, was to automatically go into 
effect on August 16, 1946, and probably 
to remain in force until June 3, 1952. 
Under its provisions the Government is 
given considerably wider control over all 
phases of commercial and merchandis- 
ing activities than was given by the 
former legislation. It authorizes the 
Government to fix maximum sales prices 
on any material, article, commodity, or 
service, with particular reference to those 
concerned with nutrition, clothing, hous- 
ing, lighting, heating, transportation, 
and related items, and also to ration 
such items whenever they are considered 
to be scarce in relation to effective de- 
mand. 

The Government is also authorized to 
fix maximum prices in each section or 
area of the nation and to adjust them 
to the average level existing in the early 
part of August 1939. The Government 
may intervene in operations concerned 
with processing, marketing, distribution, 
and related phases of trade, may adjust 
or remove customs tariffs, may prohibit 
exports, expropriate merchandise, per- 
form marketing and distribution func- 
tions when considered necesSary, pre- 
scribe the use of special accounting 
methods, and require importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers to declare their 
stocks in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by Federal or Provincial au- 
thorities. 

Beans and Lentils: Special Export 
Controls and Quotas Established. The 
exportation from Argentina of larger 
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“Flying Fishwagons” now 
in Europe’s Skies 


Norwegian fish exporters are 
losing little time in modernizing 
their distribution facilities. Ac- 
cording to recent Norwegian re- 
ports, the first aerial shipment of 
fresh fish was to leave Norway early 
in September for points on the Con- 
tinent. The new Oslo firm, Conti- 
nental Flyfish Co., is initiating ex- 
perimental flights with a specially 
equipped two-motor Dakota trans- 
port, capable of carrying more than 
5,000 pounds of fresh fillets per 
load. 

Norway terminal of the new in- 
ternational air fish transport will 
be the Vernes Airdrome near 
Trondheim. Special light-weight 
fish containers will be used to in- 
crease the plane’s payload, and it is 
estimated that Trondheim fish may 
be in Paris markets less than 7 
hours after take-off. Delivery may 
be made in Zurich following an 
8-hour flight from Norway. 

A contract has already been 
signed with a Swiss firm, calling for 
the delivery of one load per week, 
and agreements with Paris and 
Czechoslovak importing firms are 
expected to be concluded shortly. 

Norwegian exporters are care- 
fully watching this latest experi- 
ment in fresh-fish delivery and pre- 
dict that, if all goes well, daily air 
shipments of fresh fish may be 
leaving for the Continent within a 
short time. 























type white beans, namely mantecas, 
caballeros, and alubias, has been pro- 
hibited by a governmental decree re- 
leased to the press in Buenos Aires on 
July 19, 1946. The same decree provided 
for export quotas set at 16,000 metric 
tons combined of smaller white beans, 
namely triguitos and bolitas, 3.000 tons 
of tape beans, and 16,000 tons of len- 
tils. Quota periods will cover 12 months, 
ending for beans on February 28, 1947, 
and for lentils on January 31, 1947. 

Potatoes: Export Quota Established.— 
An export quota of 25,000 metric tons of 
potatoes has been established in Argen- 
tina, for which permits will be granted 
up to September 30, 1946, according to 
an announcement in the press at Buenos 
Aires by the Department of Industry and 
Commerce. 

Interim Regulations Issued Covering 
Entrance and Departure of Aircraft From 
Argentine Territory.—Interim regula- 
tions covering entrance and departure of 
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aircraft from Argentina were announced 
by the Bureau of Aerial Transit of the 
Argentine Secretariat of Aeronautics on 
June 19, 1946. These regulations wil] 
remain in force until a public law cover. 
ing aerial transit has been approved, 

Under the new regulations, military 
aircraft of the Government, or aircraft 
of diplomatic character, must obtain the 
corresponding authorizations by initiat- 
ing their requests before the Secretariat 
of Aeronautics. 

Civilian aircraft of a commercial char- 
acter will request authorizations from 
the General Bureau of Civilian Aernau- 
tics, which entity will forward the re- 
quests to the Secretariat of Aeronautics 
along with its opinion. Civilian tourist 
aircraft will follow the same procedure. 

The General Bureau of Civilian Aero- 
nautics, with the respective authoriza- 
tions, will communicate to the Bureay 
of Aerial Transit and the Customs and 
Sanitary authorities, the flight of the 
aircraft, in order that these entities may 
discharge their respective duties. 

The Bureau of Aerial Transit will in- 
dicate the place at which the crossing of 
the border is to be made; the altitude 
of flight over Argentine territory; fre- 
quency to be used for radio communica- 
tion; points of position to be transmitted 
or periods of time; zones over which flight 
is prohibited; and any other pertinent 
information. 

The Customs and Sanitary authorities 
will be advised of the place of landing of 
the plane, in order to have present the 
proper officials for the discharge of their 
corresponding duties. 

Calcium Carbide: 1946 Import Quota 
Established.—The importation of cal- 
cium carbide into Argentina has been 
restricted to a quota of 6,000 metric tons 
for the year 1946, according to a resolu- 
tion passed on June 8, 1946, by the Ar- 
gentine Secretary of Industry and Com- 
merce. The resolution restricts the im- 
port permits to 22 specified firms. Each 
firm has been officially notified of the 
quantity they will be permitted to im- 
port, corresponding to an average of the 
total purchases made during the years 
1941 to 1945, inclusive. 

Rice: No Export Permits To Be 
Granted.—No further export permits for 
the exportation of rice from Argentina 
will be granted, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce on June 24, 1946. 
This is to insure adequate domestic sup- 
ply, including reserves against any pos- 
sible future deficit, and to support com- 
pliance with domestic ceiling prices. 

Eggs: Exportation Suspended.—The 
exportation of eggs in any form from 
Argentina has been suspended for an 
indefinite period from August 1, 1946, 
according to a resolution announced by 
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the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce on July 30, 1946. Exceptions were 
made of eggs required for ship’s stores 
of vessels calling at Argentine ports and 
the normal trade of small quantities with 
towns of other countries immediately 
adjacent to the Argentine border. 

This measure was taken to stabilize 
the supply of eggs in the country in ac- 
cordance with the necessities of the 
internal market. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Chattel Mortgage Law.—Under 
recent legislation, decree-law No. 15348 
of May 28, 1946, the position of the 
chattel mortgage in Argentina was clar- 
ified to a large extent. In accordance 
with the provisions of the previous leg- 
islation, the Agrarian Chattel Mortgage 
Law (No. 9644) of October 19, 1914, a 
chattel mortgage could validly be con- 
stituted only upon agrarian chattels. 
However, efforts were made with con- 
siderable success to construe the pro- 
visions of this law to include chattels not 
directly connected with agriculture, such 
as automobiles. As a result, two views, 
one limiting the scope of the law to 
agrarian chattels and one permitting its 
extension to all kinds of chattels de- 
veloped in the Argentine courts. In 
practice, therefore, the protection af- 
forded the creditor, where nonagrarian 
chattels were involved, was somewhat 
uncertain. 

Decree-law No. 15348 recognizes the 
inadequacy of the Agrarian Chattel 
Mortgage Law as a law to govern chattel 
mortgages generally and attempts to 
remedy the deficiency. Article 1 of the 
new law provides that “a registered 
chattel mortgage may be constituted to 
insure the payment of a sum certain in 
money or the fulfillment of any kind of 
obligation to which the contracting 
parties may assign, for the purposes of 
guarantee by pledge, a value consisting 
of a sum of money.” 

Although no restrictions are placed on 
the kinds of chattels which may be made 
subject to a chattel mortgage, the credi- 
tors in whose favor such mortgages may 
be constituted are limited by article 5 to 
the following: 

(a) The State, its autonomous depart- 
ments, and the official, private, or mixed 
capital banks authorized to operate by the 
competent authorities; 

(b) Cooperative societies and farmers’, 
stockbreeders’, and industrialists’ associa- 
tions; 

(c) Wholesale dealers in agricultural and 
pastoral products and produce to secure 
money credits advanced for agricultural 
operations; 

(d) Merchants and industrialists regis- 
tered in the proper commercial register when 
the mortgage is to secure the total or partial 
payment of goods sold by them and subject 
to the mortgage; 
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(e€) Natural or juridical persons registered 
as money lenders with the Income Tax Ad- 
ministration, provided that the interest con- 
tracted for does not exceed by more than 
two points that charged by the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina for personal loans on the 
date on which the contract is signed. A 
registered mortgage shall be void when it is 
constituted otherwise than in accordance 
with the terms of this article. 

Mortgages on goods and raw materials 
in general belonging to commercial or 
industrial establishments are limited to 
those which are effected to secure the 
payment of obligations payable within 
180 days. Mortgages on other types of 
chattels are not so limited. 

In order to be effective against third 
parties from the time of the execution 
of the contract, chattel mortgages must 
be registered in the appropriate Chattel 
Mortgage Register within 24 hours. 
Otherwise they are effective only from 
the time of their registration. The regis- 
tration is valid for a period of 5 years, but 
it may be renewed prior to the date of 
expiration for an additional period of 
5 years at the request of the rightful 
holder of the mortgage; and if enforce- 
ment of the mortgagee’s lien is sought 
during the original 5-year period, the 
court may be requested to order reregis- 
tration for as many 5-year periods as 
may be necessary. 

In addition to the usual protection 
given the mortgage creditor through the 
right to enforce his lien, the new law 
imposes criminal penalties on the debtor 
who disposes of mortgaged chattels as 
though they were unencumbered. 











Construction in Japan Is 
Meager in Extent 


There were 25,240 buildings con- 
structed in Japan during May 1946; 
of these, 15,000 were strictly resi- 
dential, and the remainder were 
dwellings with shops or other types 
of buildings, according to a recent 
report from the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. At 
the end of May, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment forbade the construction 
of houses covering more than 534 
square feet, except by permission of 
the prefectural government. 

The housing shortage in Japan 
has been estimated at 4,500,000 
dwelling units; 670,000 units are 
needed for the repatriated Japa- 
nese families, 2,650,000 to replace 
dwellings destroyed during the war, 
and 1,180,000 to make up for re- 
duced normal construction during 
the period from 1938 to 1945. 
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Austria 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective at once, the weight limit for 
letters addressed for mailing to Austria, 
either by surface or air transmission, is 
increased to 1 pound, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 32559 of August 26, 
1946, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 29. 

The restriction limiting business com- 
munications to the ascertaining of facts 
and the exchange of information is 
hereby removed. 

In addition to letters and post cards, 
commercial papers and small packets 
not exceeding 1 pound in weight, as well 
as samples of merchandise up to the 
maximum weight limit of 18 ounces, may 
likewise be accepted for mailing in Aus- 
tria. 

Registration service for all such mail 
matter is now available, the fee being 
20 cents in addition to the postage. The 
postage rates are as set forth in the cur- 
rent Official Postal Guide (in table No. 1 
on page 3 of part II). 

Printed matter, prints in relief for the 
blind, and grouped articles are not yet 
admitted. Money-order service is not 
available at present. 


BelgianCongoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Sales for Exportation Reserved 
to Coffze Offices—Sales of coffee pro- 
duced in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi for exportation, for the account 
of the producers and dealers, were re- 
served solely to the Arabica Coffee Office, 
the Robusta Coffee Office, and the Ru- 
anda-Urundi Native Ccffee Office, effec- 
tive from November 1, 1945, by legisla- 
tive ordinance No. 225/A. E. of August 
26, published in the Bulletin Administra- 
tif of September 10, 1945. 

The sale of such coffee is to be carried 
out under the form of a sales “pool” for 
each of the different kinds of coffee. 

Exporters of native coffee from Ru- 
anda-Urundi may be exempted from the 
obligation of the sale through the inter- 
mediary of the Ruanda-Urundi Native 
Coffee Office of the coffee which they 
have purchased or purchased and proc- 
essed. In this case they must pay to this 
office a tax per kilogram of coffee ex- 
ported equivalent to the amount of the 
contribution they would have had to pay 
if they had had recourse to the office. 
The amount of this tax will be fixed an- 
nually. 
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The Office of Native Coffees of Ru- 
anda-Urundi, located at Usumbura and 
with its zone of action extended to the 
Territories of Ruanda-Urundi, was cre- 
ated by ordinance No. 243/2/A. E. of Sep- 
tember 10, 1945, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of September 10, and effec- 
tive from November 1, 1945. 

The Arabica Coffee Office had been 
created effective October 17, 1940 (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 1, 
1941); while the Robusta Coffee Office 
had been created by ordinance No. 421/ 
A. E. of September 10, 1941, with its seat 
at Leopoldville and its zone of action 
extended to all the territories of the 
colony and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Belgium 
Exchange and Finance 


Filing of American Claims for Damage 
or Destruction to Property in Belgium.— 
The Department of State has been in- 
formed by the American Embassy at 
Brussels that the deadline for the filing 
of claims by American nationals for 
damage or destruction to their property 
in Belgium during the war has been ex- 
tended from July 15, 1946, to January 
15, 1947. 

Declarations of damage should be filed 
with the Minister of Reconstruction in 
Brussels. As was stated in a prior press 
release, at the present time there is no 
provision in the Belgian law for the pay- 
ment of a compensation to American 
nationals. However, Belgian authorities 
Suggest that, as at some future time 
there may possibly be an agreement with 
the United States which would provide 
for the inclusion of Americans in the 
benefits of the Belgian law, interested 
Americans should present the essential 
facts for the census of war damages pro- 
vided for by decrees of September 19 and 
December 26, 1945, and January 11, 1946. 
Special forms for the declaration of dam- 
ages may be obtained in this country 
through the Belgian consulates at New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Agricultural Tools Granted 
Temporary Free Entry.—Certain agri- 
cultural tools have been granted free 
entry into Brazil until December 31, 1946, 
by decree No. 9652, promulgated August 
24,1946 The tools specified in the de- 
cree are hoes, grub hoes, reaping hooks, 
picks, spades and other agricultural 
utensils, rakes (heavy tools), barbed and 
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“As Allies of Humanity, We Must Expand the Horizon of 
America,” Says Secretary Wallace 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace recently gave an address in 
Spanish before the opening session of the Mexican Congress at Mexico City. 
Following is an English version of the concluding paragraphs of this talk, 
in which the Secretary discussed “the role of America in the world”: 


Pan Americanism does not mean isolationism. Isolationism would mean organiz- 
ing the life of our great and rich continent only for the convenience of those of us 
who have the privilege of living here. In reality nothing is more un-American than 
the idea of isolationism. 

Isolationists? We, the descendants of colonists and immigrants, belonging to all 
races and religions and coming from all corners of the earth?  Isolationists— 
we? Indian, white, black—Catholic, Protestant, and Jew; Latin, Anglo-Saxon and 
Slav * * * We are essentially a mixture of peoples and races, of cultures and 
religions. The greatness of America consists chiefly in the diversity of human 
material; in the cultural richness of her peoples. 

We are, it is true, a synthesis of many elements. All have contributed to create 
that which we call America. This explains the dynamic role of our civilization; 
and explains also why we share spontaneously the pains and joys of other peoples. 
Finally, this also explains—at any rate I like to think so—why no one feels a 
stranger in any of our 21 republics. 

It is completely natural and American to believe that to divide the world into 
blocs or grcups based on races, languages, or religions cannot but weaken the funda- 
mental idea on which our continent is based. We want a strong and united America 
because we know that she will contribute powerfully to organizing a better world 
for all. But I insist that we Americans are first of all allies of humanity and not 
of this or that counry. 

We can't let anyone get away with the idea that when we become world-conscious 
we are thereby becoming careless of our own countries. On the contrary, it is 
because we are thinking naturally and above all of cur own countries that we desire 
to establish an international atmosphere capable of guaranteeing a peaceful and 
happy existence for each nation. To deny that would be to maintain the absurd 
thesis that if we love our family we cannot like our friends or that if we like our 
city we cannot like our State. * * * 

The United Nations represents the logical remedy put forward by America against 
chaos and disorder. The institution is here. It has cost much blood and im- 
measurable suffering. It is far from being perfect. But it provides a result in- 
definitely wiser than simple international anarchy. 

Owing to the many different elements which go to make up our America, we find 
ourselves better prepared than other nations to understand international problems. 
But also because of that circumstance, our responsibility in the common task of 
finding a solution for world problems is undeniably greater than that of any other 
continent whatever. 








We cannot deny our American inheritance. We must expand the horizon of 
America. Working in that manner—and only thus—shall we worthily live through 
our present situation and understand our future. 




















plain wire, cream separators, churns, 
milking pails, livestock utensils and ma- 
terials, veterinary tools and utensils, and 
galvanized iron and cement tubes. 

The following agricultural tools and 
machinery were previously exempted 
from duty by decree law No. 300 of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938: Earthing-up plows, 
stump-or-root extractors, harrows, reap- 
ers, plows, cultivators, scarifiers, tooth 
harrows with fixed or flexible teeth, 
planters, Croskill, Cambridge, and simi- 
lar rollers, seed drills, riding plows, 
transplanting machines, and the like. 

Export of Prime Necessities Pro- 
hibited.—The export from Brazil of 
prime necessities (to be designated by the 
Minister of Finance) has been prohibited 
by a decree-law published and effective 
August 22, 1946. The decree-law in- 


cludes in the prohibition hides, lumber, 
and plywood. Shipments for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration and those under interna- 
tional agreement will be permitted upon 
Presidential approval. 

Issuance of Export Permits for Animal 
Fats and Certain Oils and Nuts Tem- 
porarily Discontinued.—Until further 
notice, permits for the export from Bra- 
zil of animal fats and babassu, curicuri, 
tucum, and coconut oils and nuts will not 
be granted, with the exception of 50 per- 
cent of the production of babassu nuts 
for shipment to the United States, under 
agreement. 

Goods Which Have Been Granted 
Temporary Free Entry Designated.—The 
goods of prime necessity granted free 
entry into Brazil until December 31, 1946, 
by decree law No. 9598, promulgated Au- 
gust 17, 1946, have been designated by 
the Minister of Finance, by Order No. 
487, published in ‘the Diario Oficial of 
August 22, 1946. The goods are as 
follows: 
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Live fowls for foods, including hens, cocks, 
ducks, partridges, and the like, geese, tur- 
keys, and pigeons; 

Live goats, sheep, and swine; 

Meat, green or fresh, in brine or smoked, 
or in other preserves; dried or jerked beef; 
torgue, tripe, and other viscera; 

Fish, fresh, salted, dry or pickled; or other- 
wise preserved; 

Eggs of domestic fowl, in the shell or not, 
powdered or in any other state; 

M’1k, fresh, sterilized, concentrated or not, 
condensed, in powder, tablets or other state, 
with or without sugar; 

Butter; 

Margarine and similar substitutes for 
butter; 

Cheese; 

Lard or pork fat, rendered or prepared; 

Tallow, common or grease; 

Plums, cherries, apricots, figs, apples, mel- 
ons, strawberries, peaches, pears, grapes and 
the like, fresh or green; fruits, dried or rais- 
ined; olives, pickled in brines; 

Almonds, filberts, chestnuts, coconuts, wal- 
nuts, and peanuts, shelled or unshelled; 

Wheat in grain, husked or threshed, or 
cracked or half milled; oats, rye and barley 
in grain, with or without husk; 

Flour of wheat, oats, rye, barley, salep, rice, 
potatoes, peas, beans, manioc, maize, sago 
and the like; flour plain or mixed, even with 
cereals or vegetable flour; 

Bran and middlings; 

Semolas and semolinas; 

Alimentary pastes; 

Cereals, herbs, and vegetables, fresh or 
dried, salted or in brine, or in preserves; 

Onions, loose, in ropes or bundles, or 
pickled; 

Garlic, loose, in ropes or bundles; 

Malt; 

Hops; 

Cottonseed oil, olive or sweet oil purified 
or refined, and sesame or gergelin oil; 

Vinegar, ordinary, white or red; 

Soap for domestic purposes; common, or- 
dinary or hard, in bars, blocks, flakes or 
sheets, white or Marseilles, marbled or col- 
ored; soft or potashy, in solid or liquid state, 
white or colored; 

Chloride of sodium for culinary purposes, 
refined, crusted or ground; 

Matches of wood or other material (except 
slow matches). 


Transport and Communication 


New Air-Passenger Station in Rio de 
Janeiro.—On August 1 the Brazilian Air 
Ministry turned over to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Director the partially completed 
passenger station in the new building be- 
ing constructed for the Ministry, at 
Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The new station provides facilities for 
emplaning and deplaning passengers of 
the seven national air lines which pre- 
viously used a small temporary build- 
ing, where traffic was congested and con- 
ditions unsatisfactory. Utilization of the 
Station was begun immediately by the 
following air lines: Cruzeiro do Sul, 
Panair do Brasil, Aerovias Brasil, Viacaéo 
Aerea Sao Paulo (VASP), Linhas Aereas 
Brasileiras (LAB), Navegacaéo Aerea 
Brasileira (NAB), and Redes Estaduais 
Aereas, Ltda. (REAL). 
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Chile 
Airgram from U.S. Embasys 


at Santiago 


August was characterized by intense 
political activity preparatory to the pres- 
idential election held September 4. Bus- 
iness and industry continued along gen- 
erally established lines, but political 
uncertainty accompanied by widespread 
labor disputes and a weakening in the 
value of the peso resulted in decreased 
industrial production as well as a tend- 
ency among merchants to mark time 
while awaiting the outcome of current 
political developments. Nevertheless, 
local importers report demand for all 
classes of machinery and equipment, 
motors, construction materials, type- 
writers, radios, and the like. Retailers 
report sales above the same period of 
1945 despite seasonal drop following July 
winter-clearance sales. Cotton yarns 
and piece goods have been rationed in an 
effort to break up the black market. 
Yarns, domestic and imported, will be 
distributed under Commissariat super- 
vision to Knitters and weavers whose 
products will, in turn, be rationed to con- 
sumers and retailers. 

The Exchange Control Authority con- 
tinues restricting foreign exchange for 
imports, but has offered foreign ex- 
change for presumably luxury or “non- 
essential” imports at the official rate of 
31 pesos per dollar plus a 20-percent 
“commission” which would accrue to the 
Government’s Mining Credit Bank for 
subsidy purchases from small gold mines. 
However, a responsible official of the 
Ministry of Economy states that this 
device will not be permitted, as being 
contrary to Chile’s international com- 
mitments. 

Rediscounts of member banks with the 
Central Bank increased to 510300000 
pesos on August 13, 1946, compared w:th 
230 800,000 pesos on August 14, 1945. 
Official indexes of wholesale prices and 
cost of living continued rising, having 
advanced, between January and June 
1946, 9.2 percent and 8.7 percent, re- 
spectively. The higher price level in 
part accounts for the continued strong 
demand for bank credit. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
proposes to give preference to importer- 
distributors and retailers over indent 
agents in allocating exchange, especially 
for machinery, motors, appliances, and 
the like, requiring service after sale. The 
announced purpose is to promote serv- 
icing facilities and eliminate “unneces- 
sary” intermediaries. 

No action has yet been taken by the 
Chilean Congress on the bill designed to 
raise duties on printed matter. The mo- 
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tion-picture industry is estimated as be- 
ing 60 percent reduced by the disappear- 
ance of the VDB studio. Only one fea- 
ture film is now in production. Produc- 
ers are changing from feature films to 
shorts in view of the success of the re- 
cent release on the nitrate industry. 
Distributors of American films are re- 
fused exchange for transmittal of roy- 
alties to home offices. 

Construction activity continues on a 
large scale with substitution of local ma- 
terials for imported articles in short sup- 
ply. Among these are: structural 
shapes, waterproofing materials, sani- 
tary equipment, interior hardware and 
finishings. The Bureau of Public Works 
is active in the northern Provinces of 
Tarapaca, Antofagasta, and Atacama. 
It is now engaged in irrigation, road, 
railroad, boat, water, and sewerage works 
amounting to approximately $6,600,000 
(United States currency). 

Mineral production of large com- 
panies is well sustained despite continued 
labor difficulties, but there is little ac- 
tivity in small mining industry. Petro- 
leum drilling continues in the Magallanes 
area. Spring Hill No. 3, located 400 
meters southwest of the discovery well, 
is now at 1,630 meters, approximately 
1,000 meters above producing horizon. 
The Canelos well, on Brunswick Penin- 
sula, is now drilling at 760 meters. 

A stevedores’ strike began in Val- 
paraiso on August 2 and spread to other 
ports during the fortnight. The strike 
was broken when the Government de- 
clared it illegal and the Army and Navy 
started discharging cargoes. All steve- 
dores except those at Iquique returned to 
work August 20. Seven thousand ni- 
trate workers struck August 21. Other 
strikes occurred in shoe-and-leather, 
construction, steel, railroad, food, and 
other industries. 

Purchase from United States of four 
C-type 9,200-ton merchant vessels by 
Cia. Sudamericana de Vapores was 
confirmed by that company. The gen- 
eral manager of the British-owned 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. is now in 
Chile. He stated that 18 new vessels are 
available for South American service. 
Representatives of Yarrow & Co. of Glas- 
gow made a second visit since March and 
again broached a plan to establish a 
ship-assembly yard near the American- 
financed steel mill under construction 
outside Concepcion. 

The Arica (Chile)-La Paz (Bolivia) 
rail service resumed, following recogni- 
tion of the new Bolivian Government, 
thereby continuing efforts to reduce the 
cargo congestion at Arica. 

New motor trains purchased in Ger- 
many before the war are scheduled to ar- 
rive in October; rails and rolling stock 
expected from the United States will fur- 
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ther reduce current shortages in Chilean 
equipment- 

A bi-motored feeder-type transport for 
8 passengers named Martinet 702 was 
demonstrated August 7 at Santiago by 
the French Commercial Air Mission. 
British South American Airways (BSAA) 
and Air France have continued weekly 
flights to Santiago since July 1. Chilean 
National Airline (LAN) — successfully 
maintained weekly cargo flights between 
Santiago and Punta Arenas during the 
same period. Cia. Chilena de Nave- 
gacion and Inter-oceanica (CCNI) will 
merge capital with Cia. Sudamericana 
de Vapores (CSAV) for the international 
air line being initiated by the latter. 

Sixteen new autobusses, recently ar- 
rived, are now in service in Santiago, but 
the public transportation service contin- 
ues deficient. A Government-sponsored 
bill to reduce import duties on bus im- 
ports gave rise to a demand from all bus 
companies for equal treatment. The 
Automobile Club is conducting a press 
campaign for reduced duties on all auto- 
motive products. 

Trans-Atlantic telephone service be- 
tween Chile and Great Britain was re- 
established August 6. 

The Chile-Netherlands provisional 
trade agreement was extended for 1 
year from July 13, 1946; the Chile-United 
States agreement was extended for 1 
year from July 31, 1946. A Chilean- 
Argentine transit agreement went into 
effect August 1, for an indefinite period, 
simplifying travel between the two coun- 
tries. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Customs Classification of New Prod- 
ucts Imported into Chile-—The Ameri- 
can Consulate in Valparaiso, Chile, has 
been advised of the desire of the Chilean 
Customs officials for catalogs, prospec- 
tuses, and other printed matter regard- 
ing all new products that are likely to be 
imported into that country. 

The Chilean Customs chemists could 
minimize delay in processing new prod- 
ucts if they had on hand the composition, 
qualitative, and quantitative analysis of 
these products as reported by the manu- 
facturing firms. 

It would be wise if manufacturing and 
exporting firms in the United States had 
their agents in Chile submit a sample for 
ruling and classification before actually 
importing a sizable lot of new merchan- 
dise. By employing this system, not only 
will a ruling be given more expeditiously, 
but the importers and exporters will also 
be spared the expense involved in hold- 
ing the merchandise in Customs, if they 
decide to appeal the decision given by the 
Customs. An appeal generally requires 
a waiting period of 3 months and in- 
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volves either the payment on deposit of 
the highest duty assessed on the mer- 
chandise for the privilege of withdrawing 
it from Customs pending the appeal de- 
cision, or storing the goods in Customs 
until the appeal is completed. 

The address to which catalogs and 
other material should be sent is: Labora- 
torio de Aduana, Superintendent de 
Aduana, Valparaiso, Chile. 

Iron Sheets Less Than 1 Square Meter 
in Size: Declared Articles of Prime Neces- 
sity with Reduction of Import Duty.— 
Iron sheets less than 1 square meter in 
size, entering Chile, have been declared 
articles of prime necessity, and their 
import duty has been reduced from 0.10 
to 0.075 gold peso per gross kilogram, ac- 
cording to decree No. 3352 of the Min- 
istry of Finance of August 9, 1946, and 
effective for 8 months from its date of 
publication in the Diario Oficial, Au- 
gust 23, 1946. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


On August 4, tremors of an earthquake 
reputed to be the worst in 35 years were 
felt in more than three-fourths of the 
Dominican Republic. A_ tidal wave 
which swept the eastern shore resulted 
in the loss of lives and considerable prop- 
erty damage. Many shocks were felt in 
Ciudad Trujillo on that date and inter- 
mittently until August 21. All churches 
in the country sections from Ciudad 
Trujillo to Cabo Engano, north of La 
Romana, require extensive repairs. No 
damage was reported to sugar mills or 
other American property. 

As a result of the earthquake, addi- 
tional construction and repairs will have 
to be undertaken in the eastern half of 
the Republic. A report made by a pub- 
lic works engineer, who inspected the 
damage done to houses and buildings in 
Ciudad Trujillo, revealed that buildings 
which withstood the earthquake best 
were those which were of reinforced 
concrete and had been constructed ac- 
cording to recognized building stand- 
ards. 

Business at all points in the Republic 
continues despite lower inventories. The 
supply situation has eased somewhat in 
a number of commodity lines, including 
automotive products, tires, and tubes. 
Shortages of textiles in general ang of 
iron and steel products are aggravated. 
Limited supplies of concrete reinforcing 
bars are delaying some building projects. 
The section of the Cibao most affected 
by the earthquake is that devoted to 
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agriculture. It is feared that the earth- 
quake may have affected the germination 
of rice which is now growing in the high. 
land rice section. 

During the month of July, deposits 
and savings accounts in one local bank 
increased more than $1,000,000. Current 
trade obligations are being met promptly 
and past-due obligations are only of 
nominal importance. 

Government revenues for the first half 
of 1946 were far in excess of revenues 
for the corresponding period of 1945. It 
has been unofficially estimated that un- 
less something unforeseen happens the 
year will show a favorable surplus bal- 
ance. 

The water-supply project for the 
capital has been progressing favorably 
and has now reached the stage where 
water is available to the public in Ciudad 
Trujillo all day and until 10 p. m. 

Only one sugar mill, “Amistad,” is 
grinding at present, and its output is 
used solely for domestic consumption. 
The total raw-sSugar production for the 
1945-46 crop is 503,650 short tons, of 
which there remains 42,546 short tons for 
shipment under contract to the British 
Food Ministry. Rains in the sugar area, 
while not heavy, have been fairly well 
distributed. Cane for the 1946-47 crop 
was much further advanced in July 1946 
than it was in July 1945, and at no time 
during this year has the earth been bone 
dry. Additional cane has been planted, 
and with a fair amount of rain the crop 
of 1946-47 should be larger than the 
crop of 1945-46. 

On July 22, 1946, Official Gazette No. 
6447 published the approval of a new 
contract for electrical services between 
the Dominican Government, represented 
by L. Rafael Bonelly, Secretary of State 
for Labor and National Economy, and 
H. F. Wiggs, President of Compania 
Eléctrica de Santo Domingo, C. por A. 
The contract is for a period of 30 years, 
and guarantees the Compania E!éctrica 
a minimum of 10 percent per annum and 
a maximum of 14 percent per annum of 
the declared book value of the company’s 
property. The company is permitted 
to continue the use of the overhead sys- 
tem for transmission and distribution 
service of electric energy, but the Domi- 
nican Government may require the com- 
pany to install different types of trans- 
mission and distribution systems for 
public and private usage, the cost of 
which will be borne by the Dominican 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Service Inaugurated.—An in- 
ternal air-mail service has been inaugu- 
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rated by Misr Airways between the prin- 
cipal towns in the Egyptian Delta and 
with Minya, Asyut, and Luxor. There is 
no air-mail surcharge over the normal 
express letter rate for mails. 

Road Between Siwa Oasis and Mersa 
Matruh Approved.—A credit of £E50,000 
(£El=approximately $4.17 U. S. cur- 
rency) was approved by the Ministry of 
National Defense to build a road be- 
tween Siwa Oasis and Mersa Matruh. 
This road will connect with the improved 
road along the Mediterranean west from 
Alexandria and will open up a region of 
considerable historical interest, resulting 
in increased tourist travel when that is 
again feasible. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French Moroccan Cork and Cork 
Products: Trade and Exportation Regu- 


lated; Special Export Tax Imposed.—The. 


detention, circulation, sale, use, and ex- 
portation of cork and cork products in 
the French Zone of Morocco have been 
regulated, and special export taxes im- 
posed on these items, by two orders of 
April 8, 1946, published in the Bulletin 
Official on April 19, according to a report 
of May 22 from the American Consulate 
at Rabat. 

The new regulations require the dec- 
laration of all stocks of raw or manu- 
factured cork and the regular reporting 
of all contracts executed for its exporta- 
tion, and impose taxes on exports. The 
taxes for each type of product are as 
follows, in francs per metric ton: Cork 
for grinding, 1,600 to 2,300, depending 
on the standard of quality; corkboard, 
rough, treated, not classified, 3,500; 
corkboard, treated and classified, 1,500 
to 10,000, depending on the standard of 
quality; processed cork, 2,600 for the 
granulated variety and 5,350 for proc- 
essed cork agglomerated in sheets. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Search for Certain Combustible 
Minerals in Specified Area in French 
Morocco Reserved to the State-——The 
search for and exploitation of certain 
combustible mineral deposits (excluding 
peat deposits but including those of coal, 
lignite and other fossil combustible sub- 
stances) within the perimeter of a speci- 
fied area in the French Zone of Morocco, 
have been reserved exclusively for the 
Sherifian State, by a dahir of April 8, 
1946, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of April 26. 
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Gambia 


Transport and Communication 


Means of Transportation.—River and 
oceangoing vessels comprise practically 
the only means of transportation in the 
British West African colony of Gambia. 
There are no railways and very few 
roads. 

The city of Bathurst, situated at the 
mouth of the Gambia River, again has 
been brought into the limelight as one of 
the transfer points on the newly estab- 
lished British-South American Airline 
route operating between Great Britain 
and South America. Before the war its 
population approximated 15,000. 

Bathurst has 12 wharves owned by the 
government and by commercial: firms. 
One of these, the Admiralty Wharf, 
which has a depth of 27 feet, can accom- 
modate oceangoing vessels. Such vessels 
of not more than 13-foot draft can as- 
cend the river as far as Georgetown, 176 
miles from Bathurst, and those not ex- 
ceeding 6 feet 6 inches can proceed to 
Fattoto, a distance of 288 miles. 
Launches and small boats can navigate 
as far as Koina, 292 miles distant. More 
than 30 river towns are served on the 
trip to Fattoto. 

During the trading season groundnuts 
are brought down river on oceangoing 
vessels, river steamers, and lighters. 
Cutters transport the nuts from creeks 
and small ports to transit stations where 
deep-water vessels can load. Lorries 
bring the nuts from inland towns. 

Passenger and vehicular ferries, in- 
stalled by the government in connection 
with the road system, ply at several 
points along the river. A bus service run 
by private individuals links Bathurst 
with adjacent villages. A government 
bus service is planned as a part of the 
development program to be undertaken 


Gold Coast 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Air Service. The only regular 
civil air service now maintained in the 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, is 
operated by the BOAC (British Overseas 
Airways Corporation). Three weekly 
flights connect Accra, Gold Coast, with 
Lagos, in Nigeria, Freetown, in Sierra 
Leone, Bathurst, in Gambia, and the 
United Kingdom. Connections are made 
at Lagos with other lines serving other 
sections of the continent, including 
Cairo, Durban, and Leopoldville. 

Société Nationale Air France (SNAF) 
is expected to institute frequent flights 
from France to the various French Afri- 
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can colonies. One of these, the Dakar- 
Port Gentil line, will serve Accra, thus 
making it possible for Gold Coast pas- 
sengers to connect at Dakar and Roberts 
Field with Pan-American World Airways . 
flights. 

Thé Accra Airport, which was greatly 
improved by Allied military authorities 
during the war, is said to be one of the 
best in West Africa, and suitable for all 
types of aircraft. The landing area is 
1,847 by 150 yards. It has three large 
hangars and complete repair facilities 
for C-47’s (DC-3’s). 

The Takoradi Airport has a landing 
area measuring 5,745 by 198 feet, one 
steel hangar, and six Bellman-type 
hangars. 

Secondary airfields in the Gold Coast 
colony are located at Kumasi, Tamale, 
Yandi, Kote Krachi, Wa, and Navrongo. 

There are no independent air lines 
based in the Gold Coast, few if any pri- 
vate planes, and the colonial government 
evidences little interest in civil aviation. 


(Suatemala 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Services.—Internal air serv- 
ices in Guatemala are operated by 
AVIATECA (Compafiia Guatemalteca 
de Aviacién) , formerly known as Aerovias 
de Guatemala, S. A. This company’s 
chief business is the transport of chicle 
from El] Peten. It also carries freight, 
air express, and passengers. Scheduled 
flights are from Guatemala City. Three 
flights weekly are made to Quetzalte- 
nango and return, three weekly to Coban 
and return; two each way between Guat- 
emala City and Flores, one of which 
covers local points in the Department of 
El Peten and in Puerto Barrios. 

AVIATECA was intervened by the 
Guatemalan Government on July 1, 1946, 
and by decree No. 260, effective July 20, a 
board was established to transfer the 
property and assets of the company to 
the State. The decree also provides for 
the appointment of a manager for the 
new company, and payment to private 
individuals of the paid-in value of the 
shares in AVIATECA to which they have 
subscribed. 

Other air lines furnishing service to or 
through Guatemala include the Pan 
American World Airways System, Taca 
Airways System, Aerovias Latino Ameri- 
canas, S. A. (ALA), Servicio Aéreo de 
Honduras, S. A., Southern Commercial 
Air Transport (SCAT), and Pan-Ameri- 
can International Agency. The last- 
mentioned air line carries freight only 
on the direct run from New York to 
Guatemala City. 
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Hong Kong 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraph and Cable Charges Re- 
duced.—Effective June 1, telegraph and 
cable charges to the United States, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, Hawaiian Islands, Guam, and 
Midway, were substantially reduced. The 
new rate on ordinary messages is HK$1.20 
(official value of the Hong Kong dollar 
is approximately 25 cents in U. S. cur- 
rency), aS compared with the rate of 
HK$1.00 to the United Kingdom and the 
previous rates of HK$6.10 and HK$5.10 
to the east and west coasts of the United 
States, respectively. 

As of May 30, new transmitters were 
installed to replace the smaller low- 
power equipment used during the war 
after the Japanese had destroyed the 
colony’s original broadcasting stations. 
A new 35-kilowatt transmitter has been 
ordered and will enable the Hong Kong 
Government to present news in South 
China areas that are now inaccessible. 

Direct steamer service between Hong 
Kong and Wuchow was expected to be 
resumed in June for both passengers and 
cargo. Before that time most river traf- 
fic entered Hong Kong via Canton or 
Kongmoon, and there was no service di- 
rect with Wuchow. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Aviation —The Drigh 
Road airport at Karachi India, (re- 
turned to the Directorate of Civil Avia- 
tion of the Government of India by 
the United States Air Force on May 29, 
1945) is expected to be the center of 
international aviation in India and will 
be used by all civil air lines. A second 
Karachi airport, Mauripur, will be the 
center of RAF activities. 

On June 1, Indian National Airways 
added another “Indiaman” service to its 
schedule, the “Rajputana Indiaman,” 
providing twice-weekly service between 
Delhi, Lahore, Bikaner, Jodhpur, and 
Ahmedabad. Connection with the “West 
Indiaman” will be made at Jodhpur and 
with Tata Air Lines to and from Bombey 
at Ahmedabad. 

Indian National Airways also operates 
a Delhi-Lahore-Delhi service known as 
the “Khyber Indiaman” which also goes 
from Lahore to Peshawar. 

In addition to the Indian National Air- 
ways and Tata Air Lines, India is also 
served by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation which in May reopened its 
Britain-Australia flying-boat servic, 
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closed since 1942. Main stops on this 
route include Karachi and Calcutta in 
India. 

An air booking center and city termi- 
nal was established on Connaught Cir- 
cus, New Delhi, by these three air lines. 

Tata Air Lines has borrowed an air 
hostess from the United States line, 
TWA, for the purpose of training a class 
of 22 Indian girls in this work in accord- 
ance with United States standards. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Dead Line Extended to September 30 
for Converting Italian Stock Securities 
Circulating in the United States from 
Bearer to Registered Shares.—The dead 
line for converting Italian stock securi- 
ties circulating in the United States from 
bearer to registered shares, previously 
fixed at March 31, 1946, has been post- 
poned to September 30, 1946. In addi- 
tion, the conversion may now be made 
in the United States by surrendering the 
shares for conversion to any one of the 
Italian consular offices or to the Com- 
mercial Office of the Italian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C. 

This conversion is required by Italian 
Royal decree-law of October 25, 1941, 
No. 1148, as amended, only for the stock 
of commercial corporations, not for 
bonds and not for Government securi- 
ties. This decree-law, modified in part 
by these present instructions, had re- 
quired that the bearer shares be surren- 
dered for conversion to the issuing cor- 
poration in Italy. Stockholders failing 
to surrender their stock for conversion 
by September 30, 1946, either here in the 
United States to an Italian consular of- 
fice or the Commercial Office of the Em- 
bassy at Washington, or alternatively to 
the issuing corporation in Italy, will be 
barred from exercising any of the rights 
pertaining to their stock. Fines and 
other penalties (such as impounding of 
dividends and final confiscation of the 
stock) are provided for in case of non- 
compliance. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Trade Relations With Other Coun- 
tries —The following statement of the 
trade relations of Italy with the various 
countries as of June 1, 1946, is trans- 
lated from issue No. 22 of Informazioni 
per il Commercio Estero, the weekly 
bulletin of the Italian Government Na- 
tional Institute for Foreign Trade. 

A. Countries with which there are quota 


agreements by means of payments into the 
compensation (clearing) account. (Private 


compensations with these countries may be 
exceptionally effected, and only by means of 
agreements between the Italian government 
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and the respective governments) : Sweden, 
Spain, France, eDnmark, and Belgium. 

B. Countries with which there are agree. 
ments based on private Compensation: 
Austria. 

C. Countries with which there are no quota 
and payment agreements. 

I. Countries with which trade is per- 
mitted, on the Italian side, only by 
means of paymenis in free foreign 
exchange: Countries of the Amer- 
icas, Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland. 

II. Countries with which trade is per- 
mitted, on the Italian side, either 
by payment in foreign exchange or 
by means of private compensation, 
All the other countries not men- 
tioned above. (The agreement 
drawn up with Switzerland has not 
yet become effective, and all trade 
between the two countries is being 
carried on at present by means of 
private compensation.) 


Procedure for Exporting Raw Silk— 
Exportation from Italy of raw thrown 
silk, single and doubled and/or twisted, 
including thread from double cocoons, 
is permitted only against payment in 
transferable foreign exchange, or against 
payment into clearing when exported to 
countries with which general compensa- 
tion agreements are in force, according 
to circular letter No. 521302 of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, dated March 8, 
1946, and published in issue No. 11 of 
Informazioni per il Commercio Estero, 
official publication of the Italian Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade. 

According to the circular, export- 
license applications are to be channeled 
to the Ministry through the Ente Nazio- 
nale Serico, Via Moscova 33, Milan, 
which will note on the application its 
opinion regarding quantity, prices, and 
shipping and delivery procedures. 

Exportation Without Ministerial Li- 
cense of Bagging and Packing of Vege- 
table Fibers Except Cotton.—Sacks and 
other packings of jute, hemp, linen, and 
other vegetable fibers, except cotton, and 
packings made with national or nation- 
alized fabrics of paper cord are to be ad- 
mitted to exportation directly by the 
Customs (without ministerial license), 
according to an instruction of the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Trade to the Min- 
ister of Finance. This order permits the 
exportation of the above-mentioned 
containers when they contain goods for 
«export and are customarily used for the 
shipping of the goods they contain. A 
ministerial license is still required for the 
exportation of metallic containers. 

Textile Exports No Longer Subject to 
6 Percent Additional Charge.—Textile 
products intended for export from Italy 
are no longer subject to the payment of 
the additional charge of 6 percent of the 
sales price, according to an order of the 
Minister of Finance, published in Infor- 
mazioni per il Commercio Estero, Rome, 
of March 16, 1946. 
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Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prices of Certain Madagascar Exports 
Fired.—New f. o. b. prices in C. F. A. 
francs (francs of the French African 
Colonies) of certain Madagascar prod- 
ucts were fixed by an order of Febru- 
ary 26, 1946, published in the Journal 
Official of Madagascar on March 2, ac- 
cording to a report of March 12 from the 
American Consulate, Tananarive. As a 
result of the order, dollar values of cer- 
tain products registered considerable in- 
creases, although some, notably essential 
oils, remained unchanged. Graphite 
and mica showed a decrease in dollar 
value. 

The revision of export prices Was as- 
cribed to the need for adjusting export 
prices to world market prices following 
the devaluation of the C. F. A. france with 
respect to non-French currencies on 
December 26, 1945. 


The new f. o. b. prices are to be con-’ 


sidered fixed prices for exports to France 
and its possessions, and minimum prices 
for all other countries. The products 
affected by the order are: Vanilla, es- 
sential oils, coffee, manioc, pepper, 
castor-beans, arrow-root starch, cacao 
beans, dried legumes, raffia fiber, sisal, 
rubber, beeswax, certain types of hides, 
graphite, mica, and rock crystal for op- 
tical purposes. 

Raffia: Price and Other Restrictions 
on Exportation Lifted.—Price and all 
other restrictions on the exportation of 
raffia from Madagascar have been re- 
moved by an order of March 18, 1946, 
published in the Journal Official of 
Madagascar on March 23, according toa 
report of March 25 from the American 
Consulate, Tananarive. 

Vanilla, Essential Oils, and Other 
Products: Special Export Tar Im- 
posed.—A special export tax on certain 
agricultural and mineral products has 
been imposed in Madagascar by an order 
of March 21, 1946, published in the Jour- 
nal Official of Madagascar on March 23, 
according to a report of March 25 from 
the American Consulate, Tananarive. 
This tax is collected in addition to regu- 
lar export duties. 

The special export taxes are levied 
as percentages of the f. 0. b. prices of 
specified products as follows: Coffee of 
the 1945 crop, 4; cacao of the 1945 crop, 
15; vanilla beans, 15; all dried vegetables 
(ima and haricot beans) of the 1945 
crop, 15; arsenicated raw hides, 10; bees- 
wax, 20; oils of ylang-ylang, clove, lemon 
grass, basil, palmarosa, 10; castor oil, 15; 
graphite and mica, 8; quartz crystal, 15. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Mexico 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been changed on an ex- 
tended number of items by an Adminis- 
trative Circular, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 15, 1946, and effective 
August 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in 
parentheses are as follows: 


Robalo, 1.60 per net kilogram (0.65); fish, 
fresh or refrigerated, not specified, 1.60 per 
net kflogram (1.10); dry blood of cattle and 
other animals, 0.34 (0.26); guano of birds, 23 
per 100 gross kilograms (17); guano of bats, 
23 per 100 gross kilograms (17); dry chili 
peppers, 3.40 (3.00); pimienta, 1.85 (1.50); 
sesame paste, 490 per gross ton (317); cotton- 
seed paste, 478 per gross ton (305); linseed 
paste, 415 per gross ton (251); pastes of oil- 
seeds, not specified, 490 per gross ton (251); 
meal of cottonseed, 478 per gross ton (305); 
meal of oilseeds, not specified, 490 per gross 
ton (317); linseed meal, 415 per gross ton 
(251); raw cotton with seeds, 3.10 (2.54); 
raw cotton without seeds, 3.10 (2.54); hene- 
quen, of any class whatever, not specified, 
the fibers of which have a maximum length 
of 60 centimeters, 0.76 (0.55); henequen, the 
fibers of which are longer than 60 centimeters 
but do not exceed 1 meter, not specified, 
0.76 (0.55); henequen, not specified, the 
fibers of which are longer than 1 meter, 0.76 
(0.55); henequen, discolored, regardless of 
length of fiber, 0.76 (0.58); vegetable waxes, 
7.65 (5.75); zacaton root, 2.30 (1.85); arsenic 
in natural ore, 0.275 per net kilogram (0.217); 
copper in natural ore, 0.40 per net kilogram 
(0.383); iead in natural ore, 0.325 per net kil- 
ogram (0.306); manganese ore, containing 
more than 43 percent but not exceeding 46 
percent manganese, none (0.183); manganese 
ore, containing more than 46 percent but not 
exceeding 50 percent manganese, 0.104 per 
net kilogram (0.208 per gross kilogram); 
manganese ore, containing more than 50 
percent manganese, 0.108 per net. kilogram 
(0.217 per gross kilogram); arsenic in mineral 
concentrates, 0.275 per net kilogram (0.217); 
copper in mineral concentrates, 0.558 per 
net kilogram (0.475); lead in mineral con- 
centrates, 0.375 per net kilogram (0.327); 
zinc in mineral concentrates, 0.217 per net 
kilogram (0.402); cadmium in mineral con- 
centrates, 10.735 per net kilogram (7.975 per 
gross kilogram); mineral concentrates con- 
taining more than 43 percent but not exceed- 
ing 46 percent manganese, none (0.183); 
mineral concentrates containing more than 
46 percent but not exceeding 50 percent 
manganese, 0.104 per net kilogram (0.208 per 
gross kilogram); mineral concentrates con- 
taining more than 50 percent manganese, 
0.108 per net kilogram (0.217 per gross kilo- 
gram); yarn of wool or other animal fibers, 
not specified, 22.50 (1.95); thread of wool or 
other animal fibers, not specified, 22.50 
(1.95); cords of wool or other animal fibers, 
not specified, 22.50 (1.95); chiclets, without 
medicinai properties, 4.40 (7.70); beer in 
glass containers, 0.44 (036); beer in con- 
tainers, ct specified, 0.44 (0.36); oxides or 
hydrates, not specified, 0.375 per net kilo- 
gram (0.317); exide of arsenic (As,O,), white 
or refined arsenic, 0.375 per net kilogram 
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(0.317); arsenic oxide (As,O,), black or im- 
pure arsenic, 0.275 per net kilogram (0.217); 
essential oil of turpentine, 1.26 (1.05); splits, 
2.40 (1.99); light splits, 4 (5); refined copper, 
1.317 per net kilogram (0.858); electrolytic 
copper, 1.317 per net kilogram (0.858); cop- 
per in bars, impure, 1.067 per net kilogram 
(0.858); copper laminated, in bars, plates, 
sheets, and other similar products, 1.317 per 
net kilogram (0.858); bottle caps cf tin 
alloys, 0.625 per net kilogram (1.00); anti- 
monial lead in bars, 0.425 per net kilogram 
(0.383); refined lead, 0.625 per net kilogram 
(0.425); lead in bars, impure, 0.425 per net 
kilogram (0.383); lead, laminated or drawn, 
in bars, threads, plates, sheets, leaves, and 
tubes, 0.625 per net kilogram (0.425); articles, 
not specified, of tin, lead, antimony, zinc, 
and their alloys, 3.50 (3.50); lead seals, 0.625 
(0.43); refined zinc, 0.725 per net kilogram 
(0.637); zinc in bars, impure, 0.725 per net 
kilogram (0.637); zinc, laminated or drawn, 
in bars, wire, sheets, and tubes, 0.725 per net 
kilogram (0.637); refined bismuth, 12.108 per 
net kilogram (9.875); bismuth in bars, im- 
pure, 12.108 per net kilogram (9.875). 


Paraguay 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Ascuncion 


Paraguayan foreign trade and domes- 
tic business continues active. Customs 
receipts during the first half of 1946 
totaled 6,349,000 guaranies. compared 
with 5,218,000 guaranies in the like period 
of 1945, an increase of 22 percent, most 
of the gain having occurred in the sec- 
ond quarter, particularly in May. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1946 
were valued at 16,577,000 guaranies, an 
increase of 21 percent from 13,669,000 
guaranies recorded in the first quarter of 
1945. The value of imports during the 
same two periods showed comparatively 
little change, 13,555,000 guaranies in 
1945, and 13,762,000 in 1946. 

There has been marked improvement 
in the availability of most imported con- 
sumer goods, but scarcities of imported 
wire and wire nails, and cement and 
certain building materials has continued. 
Rationing of iron and steel products has 
been discontinued, leaving only certain 
foodstuffs, particularly wheat and wheat 
flour, subject to rationing. 

Basic duties on imported articles 
manufactured of plastic materials were 
reduced by 50 percent on August 21. The 
11 percent ad valorem surtax remains 
in effect. 

Locusts have again appeared in Para- 
guay, but an active campaign against 
them is being directed by a newly created 
commission. Thus far, there has been 
comparatively little damage. Agricul- 
tural conditions were favorable in 
August. Dry weather aided the harvest 
of sugarcane which should reach a record 
level this year. Surplus production was 
being converted to alcohol for use in 
motor-fuel mixtures and for export as 
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rum. Approximately 300,000 liters of 
rum were awaiting shipment to Uruguay. 
This was the first large commercial ship- 
ment under the new program of selling 
Paraguayan rum in export markets. 

Remunerative prices have encouraged 
a large increase in cotton acreage. Most 
of the crop had been harvested by Au- 
gust, and land was being prepared for 
the next planting. Early plantings of 
mandioca also had begun; inasmuch as 
the threat of frosts had ended, the plant- 
ing of corn was proceeding on a large 
scale. Tobacco seedlings were in good 
condition; transplanting was about to 
begin. Much greater acreage than in 
1945 was expected. Harvesting of citrus 
fruit except grapefruit, which are par- 
ticularly abundant this year, had almost 
been completed. 

A British Sunderland flying boat with 
a capacity of 44 passengers has replaced 
the small two-motor flying boat which 
for some years has carried passengers on 
the scheduled two round trips each week 
between Asuncion and Buenos Aires. 
This new service of the Corporacién 
Sudamericana de Servicios Aéreos, an 
Argentine company, provides consider- 
ably improved air-transportation facili- 
ties between the two cities. The new 
plane makes the trip in 5% hours, includ- 
ing stops at Formosa, Corrientes, Parana, 
and Rosario. 

A sewer at Asuncion constructed by the 
Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Salud Publica officially has been turned 
over to the Paraguayan Government. 
The new sewer forms the trunk of a sys- 
tem which eventually will serve most of 
the city. Local contractors have been 
invited to submit bids for the construc- 
tion of additional sewers and connec- 
tions. 

Note circulation remained practically 
unchanged at 29,152,000 guaranies for 
July and 29,381,000 for June. Foreign- 
exchange holdings of the central bank 
rose sharply to 33.353,000 guaranies in 
July from 31,363,000 in June. 

The dollar-exchange rate (bank’s 
selling rate) remained unchanged in the 
official market at 3.12 guaranies per 
United States dollar. The premium for 
free-market transactions remained at 
2 percent above the corresponding 
official-market rates. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Extended.—Several new 
air routes have been instituted recently 
by the Turkish State Airways. By the 
end of July service had been provided 
between all Turkish cities scheduled to 
have such service in 1946, with the excep- 
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tion of Urfa which soon will be furnished 
with regular service. 

On the route between Ankara and 
Istanbul, two flights in each direction are 
made daily. Service of three flights 
weekly is provided on 14 other routes, 
7 of which have Ankara as the starting 
point, whereas the other: 7 terminate at 
Ankara from various starting points. 


Uruguay 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


August witnessed no outstanding eco- 
nomic change. The inflationary tend- 
ency continued and, despite the increas- 
ing volume of goods in the local market, 
prices were even higher than during the 
war. Wage Board awards increased sal- 
aries, but higher prices lessened the net 
effect. There was no unemployment, 
and business continued excellent. 

Except for the position of bread, milk, 
and eggs, which has improved, the food 
situation continued serious. Meat, but- 
ter, cheese, and potatoes are scarce, and 
are at double their normal price levels. 
Winter weather has made fish scarce. 
Authorities again prohibited the export 
of tallow and fats and fixed local prices 
to protect the consumer. Entries of cat- 
tle into the “Tablada” were so small 
that the packing houses were unable to 
supply Montevideo with its minimum re- 
quirements, and the Government was 
forced to prohibit the exports of meat 
not already contracted for with Great 
Britain. Sales of meat in Montevideo 
were restricted to 3 days a week, and 
black-market activities increased—sup- 
plies coming into Montevideo from the 
surrounding Departments. Seasonal de- 
cline in fruit and vegetable deliveries 
has also cut down the canning activi- 
ties of the packing houses. 

Heavy rains slowed up field activity 
and reduced the areas sown to cereals. 
The planting of wheat had been finished, 
and, under the stimulus of the highest 
prices ever paid for the seed and its 
products, farmers were planting linseed. 
There was no change in the wool market 

A new invasion of locusts entered the 
country from the northwest. Authori- 
ties declared an emergency and took 
steps to fight the pest. The Department 
of Agriculture has acquired several air- 
planes with special equipment for spray- 
ing insecticides. Early results have 
caused optimism, and it is believed that 
the fight will be much more successful 
than was the case last year. 

Two serious strikes took place during 
August. The streetcar workers who 


stopped work from July 30 to August 20 
gained a pay rise of 14 cents an hour, 
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which was covered by a national Govern- 
ment special grant of 340,000 pesos. Un- 
less a permanent solution can be found 
before this subsidy is exhausted, a new 
strike is threatened at the end of the 
year. The other strike which started in 
the Montevideo Gas & Drydock Co. on 
July 27 spread to the port workers, who 
struck in sympathy when the Govern- 
ment employed the Army to unload a 
coal ship bringing supplies to the gas 
company. This strike was ended August 
23, when the company and its workers 
compromised their demands. Negotia- 
tions are to be reopened January 1947. 
Although the labor situation appeared 
to be normal, the outlook at the end of 
August was not promising. 

Winter clearance sales kept retail 
trade at a satisfactory level, and increas- 
ing arrivals of foreign merchandise 
tended to stabilize the market, although 
the growing purchasing power of the 
public kept demand at a high level. 

In the industrial field there were se- 
vere shortages of tinplate, ingot zinc, 
resin, and soda ash. Construction ac- 
tivity continued intense, but suffered 
from shortages in certain lines and price 
speculation in others. The housing 
problem in the low-rent brackets re- 
mained without immediate solution. 

The demand for passenger cars, trucks, 
and busses continued strong, the arrival 
of new units from the United States and 
England being insufficient to cover even 
the minimum demands. Receipt of in- 
creased numbers of trucks permitted the 
discontinuance of rationing of trucks 
and bus chassis. 

A Uruguayan-Argentine mixed com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose 
of studying the hydroelectric possibili- 
ties of the Salto Grande rapids of the 
Uruguay River in the vicinity of the 
city of Salto. The purchase was re- 
ported by the Government-owned Power 
Company (U. T. E.) of the privately 
owned telephone system at Fray Bentos. 

Foreign trade for the first 6 months of 
1946 showed a “favorable balance” of 
$11,300,000, after making adjustment for 
gold imported for banking purposes. 
This compared with $20,100,000 and 
$9,800,000 for the similar periods in 
1945 and 1944, respectively. Exports 
amounted to $68,500,000 and imports to 
$57,200,000 the United States remaining 
Uruguay’s chief purchaser and supplier. 

Figures published for the first 7 months 
of the year show that principal Govern- 
ment revenues amounted to 98,800,000 
pesos. This record sum was due pri- 
marily to increases in the volume of 
business and to new taxes. The stock 
exchange revealed no important changes 
from last month. Collections were re- 
ported to be normal throughout the 
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country. The dollar remained un- 
changed in the so-called “free” market 
at 1.78 pesos. 

With the presidential elections sched- 
uled for November, preelection activity 
developed, and, as usual under such cir- 
cumstances, public works were intensi- 
fied and many laborers employed. Since 
the Uruguayan Congress was soon to re- 
cess until after the elections, it was ex- 
pected that until it reconvenes few im- 
portant business decisions would be 
made. 





Export Trade of 
Indies in Postwar 
Doldrums 


(Continued from p. 10) 


vines take from 4 to 6 years to come into 
full production, it obviously will take 
years for the industry to regain the pre- 
war levels of from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of 
black pepper a year. While definite in- 


formation is lacking, it has been esti-' 


mated that stocks of approximately 10,- 
000 tons exist in the Lampong (South 
Sumatra) district. 

It is reported that the pepper gardens 
on Banka Island—the principal source of 
white pepper—have been almost entirely 
destroyed. Banka, through lack of inter- 
island transport, was forced to grow its 
own food and therefore found it neces- 
sary to uproot most of the pepper vines. 
Prewar production of white pepper ag- 
gregated from 7,000 to 8,000 tons an- 
nually, but it is expected that output will 
not exceed 1,000 tons annually for some 
time to come. 

Exports of both black and white pepper 
to the United States in 1939 aggregated 
about 27,000 tons. It would seem, there- 
fore, that until the Netherlands Indies 
regains its prewar production the United 
States consumer of natural pepper may 
have to continue on a curtailed ration. 


Demand for Kapok High 


In the case of kapok, the prewar 
planted area of about 30,000 acres in Java 
reportedly was maintained in good con- 
dition. Between 1937 and 1941, when 
some 20,000 long tons of this fiber were 
exported annually from the Netherlands 
Indies, the United States purchased, on 
an average, more than 7,000 tons a year. 
This product was used for a variety of 
purposes, such as a filler for life-saving 
equipment and as stuffing for pillows and 
mattresses. 

It is estimated that between 5,000 and 
10,000 tons of kapok are now on hand in 
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Java, but only small quantities are avail- 
able for shipment, presumably because 
stocks have not been collected or are not 
of suitable quality. The available infor- 
mation indicates that the Netherlands, 
which normally purchased far smaller 
quantities than the United States, is of- 
fering much higher prices for present 
stocks than we are, and that demand for 
this product in other foreign countries is 
also high. 


Little Tapioca for Export 


Prominent among native foods of the 
Netherlands Indies is the fleshy root- 
stock of the casSava plant, which is proc- 
essed to yield, among other products, the 
starchy food known in Western markets 
as tapioca. Before the war, millions of 
tons of cassava root were produced each 
year, chiefly by native cultivation in 
Java. A few European-owned tapioca 
estates were also located in Java. Con- 
sumption of cassava has depended upon 
a number of factors, such as availability 
of rice, corn, and other foods, and the 
prices of these commodities. Generally, 
about 90 percent of production is con- 
sumed locally, largely in the form of 
fresh roots, with the remaining 10 per- 
cent available for export, chiefly as 
tapioca. 

In 1939, exports of tapioca aggregated 
about 300,000 tons, of which about 180,- 
000 tons were shipped to the United 
States. In view of the reported short- 
ages of many other foodstuffs in the 
Netherlands Indies, it may be some time 
before any sizeable amount of tapioca 
is available for export. 


Essential-Oils Production 


Most of the essential-oil-producing 
plants in the Netherlands Indies are 
grown chiefly on small plots by natives. 
There is also considerable production by 
large estates, this being especially true 
of citronella oil, the most important of 
the essential oils. In 1939, the Nether- 
lands Indies exported 5,500,000 pounds 
of citronella oil, of which 1,900,000 
pounds were sent to the United States. 
While no data are available, it is as- 
sumed that substantial damage to the 
industry has been done because, under 
the occupation, acreage was needed for 
growing foodstuffs. 


Trade With United States 


Value of exports of the 11 above- 
listed agricultural products amounted 
to $215,902,000 in 1939, representing 54.4 
percent of Netherlands Indies total ex- 
port trade. Exports of these products 
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A. Guy Hope (“Report From Dairen— 
South Manchuria Now”).—Born Sep- 
tember 8, 1914. University of Virginia, 
College of Arts and Science, 1931-33; 
University of Virginia Law School, LL. B., 


1933-36; Columbia University Law 
School, 1936-37; Princeton School of 
Military Government, 194445; Civil 
Affairs Training School, Stanford, 1945. 
Law practice in Richmond, Va., 1937-39; 
clerk to Special Congressional Commit- 
tee, NLRB, 1940; assistant attorney, 
D. C. Unemployment Compensation 
Board, 1940-41; Lt. Commander, U. 8S. 
Navy, 1941-45; appointed economic anal- 
yst, Shanghai, December 1945; trans- 
ferred to Dairen as vice consul and eco- 
nomic analyst, April 4, 1946. 





to the United States in the same year 
were valued at $67,433,000, or 31 percent. 
of total export value of these commodi- 
ties. 

Because of the present disturbed politi- 
cal situation, exports of the listed items 
from the Netherlands Indies amount to 
only a trickle. This is borne out by the 
table on page 6 which shows some of 
the listed commodities imported into the 
United States from January through 
April 1946, compared with imports of 
these commodities in the year 1939: 

As will be noted from the table, the 
commodities imported in 1939 aggregated 
$65,604,248, whereas during the 4 months 
of 1946 trade in the same items amounted 
to $2,884,692, or at the rate of $8,654,076 
for the year. It is believed that these 
exports from the Netherlands Indies were 
made from stocks found there after ter- 
mination of hostilities. Additional stocks. 
reportedly exist in the interior, but their 
extent cannot be determined until after 
settlement of the disturbed political situ- 
ation. Once political agreement is 
reached, rehabilitation of industry can 
be started. It may take several years to 
repair the considerable damage sus- 
tained, and, therefore, resumption of 
trade at prewar levels cannot be expected 
within the near future. 


, 





A 165-kilowatt medium-wave broad- 
casting station purchased from the 
United States in 1945 will give Turkey 
one of the world’s more powerful sta- 
tions. 
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Automotive 
Products 


FacTorRY OUTPUT IN JAPAN 


A total of 3,679,763 automobile and 
tractor parts in 163 different categories 
were produced in 165 Japanese factories 
in May 1946, a report of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Forces shows. 

Seven of 11 tractor plants were active 
in May, but one plant was manufactur- 
ing trailers only. Production and dis- 
tribution of 67 trailers and 4 tractors is 
reported for May, when tractor output 
was $3.1 percent of the April output and 
13 percent of the estimated maximum 
capacity. 

Twenty-one factories manufacturing 
truck chassis, operating at 43.9 percent 
of estimated maximum capacity, em- 
ployed 23,869 people in May. Three 
plants manufacturing truck chassis had 
a stock of 815 units on April 30, produced 
1,272 and distributed 1,240 units in May, 
and had 847 cn hand at the end of May. 

Two of 5 plants manufacturing 3- 
wheel motor vehicles in May produced 
only 11.3 percent of the estimated maxi- 
mum capacity of the 5 plants. With 56 
units on hand on April 30, 168 produced 
and 184 distributed in May, stocks at the 
end of May amounted to 40 units. 

Electric automobile plants in opera- 
tion in May numbered 3 out of 4 plants, 
1 of which did not turn out any finished 
vehicles. The 29 cars produced in May 
represented 20 percent of the estimated 
maximum capacity of the 4 plants. 

Seven small cars were produced in May. 
Production of 25 motorcycles represented 
an estimated 8.3 percent of total produc- 
tion capacity. 





1946 
item , 
March | April May 


Truck chassis__-__-. . -| 1,115 1, 402 1, 272 
Vehicle bodies______.-- 1, 050 1, 280 
Electric automobiles__-__- : 21 19 29 
Three-wheeled cars-__.....-- 3 51 170 168 
I 3 7 7 
Motorcycles. ...........- suis 0 15 25 
ao hae eds &7 72 67 
i a a 2,255 | 3,022 7, 614 





Output of 72 plants manufacturing 
trucks and automobile bodies amounted 
to 1,280 bodies in May, which was about 


77.7 percent of the estimated total 
capacity. 

Output of transportation equipment in 
Japan in March, April, and May 1946 is 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Beverages 


AUSTRALIAN WINE INDUSTRY 


Production of wine in Australia from 
the 1944-45 vintage is estimated at ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 gallons, the lowest 
output since 1922-23. The 1943-44 out- 
put was 19,865,000 gallons; average an- 











Leather Situation in Japan 


Leather shoe production in Japan 
totaled 500,000 pairs during the 
second quarter of 1946, states a re- 
port from the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. Dis- 
tribution of the footwear was made 
through official channels to high- 
school and university students, 
transportation and communica- 
tions employees, and policemen. 

Production of leather goods dur- 
ing the 3-month period ended May 
1946 amounted to 1,240,000 pounds, 
of which 706,000 pounds repre- 
sented footwear, according to Ja- 
pan’s Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Tanned-leather produc- 
tion totaled 2,338,000 pounds. 

Tanneries in Japan _ received 
1,770,000 pounds of hides (mostly 
cattle and horse) in May, compared 
with 619,000 pounds in April and 
404,000 pounds in March, accord- 
ing to Japanese trade association. 
The larger quantities of raw hides 
placed on the market in May are 
attributed to an increase in price 
and to the fact that the summer 
climate would spoil the hides if left 
in their raw state. In June, this in- 
crease had not been reflected by a 
greater output of finished products 
because price levels for finished 
leather had not been fixed and tan- 
neries were holding their stocks. 

Sufficient leather for 3,000 arti- 
ficial limbs was distributed in May 
to the Board of National Hospital 
Affairs. 























nual output was 17,235,000 gallons in the 
10 seasons ended 194445. 

Exports of wine from Australia in the 
year ended June 30, 1945, amounted to 
1 550,948 gallons, an increase of 305,649 
gallons over the preceding year, but 
greatly below average annual exports of 
3,759,712 gallons in the 5 years ended 
June 30, 1939. The decrease has been 
largely brought about by the ban placed 
on the importation of wines and spirits 
into the United Kingdom from January 
1, 1941. In prewar years 95 percent of 
Australia’s shipments of wine was con- 
signed to the United Kingdom; New 
Zealand and Canada were the next 
largest markets. 

After the commencement of the 
European war, with the cutting off of 
other sources of supply, greatly in- 
creased shipments of Australian wine 
were made to Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, India, Ceylon, and other Eastern 
markets. However, with the extension 
of the war to the Pacific, most of these 
markets, including India, which pro- 
hibited imports of wine, were closed, in 
1942-43 Australian exports of wine de- 
clined to 817,015 gallons, the lowest level 
for 20 years. 


HUNGARIAN WINE Crop 


Viticulture and wine production com- 
pose the most popular and widespread 
branch of Hungarian agriculture. The 
wine and grape industry comprised an 
average 7.8 percent of the total volume 
of agricultural production during the 5 
years prior to the war. 

Statistics indicate that one farm out of 
every four has a vineyard and that the 
greater part of the grape production is 
carried out on small farms. The best 
known and highest quality Hungarian 
wine is the Tokay, so named because of 
the region where it is produced. 

The greatest part of the wine produced 
is sold as new wine and approximately 
500,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons) are set aside annually for the 
making of aged wines and some cham- 
pagne. 

Notwithstanding the fact that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the Hungarian vine- 
yards were uncultivated in 1945, the wine 
crop was above average. The shortage 


of labor, insufficient fertilizer, and lack | 


of sprays were counterbalanced by favor- 
able weather and an extremely dry sum- 
mer, which prevented disease. The Min- 
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istry of Agriculture estimated the 1945 
wine crop at 4,800,000 hectoliters. Pro- 
duction in 1943 is estimated at 5,081,000 
hectoliters. It was believed that between 
200,000 and 250,000 hectoliters of wine 
would be available for export from the 
1945 vintage. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE DYEING INDUSTRY 


Argentine importers of United States 
dyes are seriously concerned with the 
problem of maintaining the position at- 
tained by these products during the past 
4 or 5 years. United States manufac- 
turers are said to face permanent loss of 
the market unless importers can obtain 
the quantities necessary to maintain ade- 
quate stocks of coal-tar dyes, since the 
dyeing industry may adapt plants solely 
to the use of European dyes. 

Before the war, Germany was Argen- 
tina’s principal supplier of dyes and later 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom be- 
came the leading sources. In recent 
years, however, 60 percent of Argentina’s 
requirements have been supplied by the 
United States. 


CUBAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


In 1945 the United States supplied 
Cuba with 100 percent of its imports of 
acetic acid, acetone, anhydrous am- 
monia, ammonium sulfate, arsenicals, 
ascorbic acid, calcium carbide, carbon 
black, caustic soda, chlorine, copper sul- 
fate, explosives, formaldehyde, naphtha, 
phenol, phosphoric acid, soda _ ash, 
sodium phosphate, sulfate of potash, sul- 
furic acid, sulfur, and superphosphates. 
It also supplied 95 percent or more of 
Cuban imports of dyes, paints, plastics, 
and turpentine and neval stores. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


In Guatemala approximately 30 metric 
tons of dried pyrethrum flowers are ready 
for shipment to United States markets. 
Exporters are awaiting the outcome of 
a request to the local steamship com- 
panies for the establishment of a special 
rate of this product. If favorable ship- 
ping rates are obtained and prices remain 
at present levels, 50 tons may be ex- 
ported by the end of 1946. 

Should this year’s sales prove profit- 
able, growers state they may produce 100 
tons of pyrethrum in 1947. 


GLUE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Glue-producing capacity in France 
was not affected by the war, according to 
the Ministry of Industrial Production. 
Facilities include 8 plants equipped to 
produce 7,200 metric tons annually from 
bones and 12 plants with a combined 
hide-glue capacity of 4,770 tons. The 1 
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Palestine’s Textile Activity 
Shows Progress 


Textile industries in Palestine 
are forging ahead. The country’s 
two cotton-spinning mills increased 
production of cotton yarn from 470 
tons in 1939 to 1,350 tons in 1944. 
Wool-yarn output advanced from 
10 tons in 1939 to 300 tons in 1945. 
Weaving establishments which in 
1939 utilized only 500 tons of cotton 
yarn and 15 tons of woolen yarn 
consumed 4,040 tons of yarns of 
various kinds in 1945. 

In order to meet more fully the 
domestic textile requirements—es- 
timated at 22,000,000 yards of 
cotton goods, 2,000,000 yards of 
woolen, and 5,000,000 yards of silk 
and rayon fabrics—spinning and 
weaving facilities will be greatly ex- 
panded in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. Orders already have been 
placed for 100,000 spindles (present 
spindlage is only 12,000) and more 
than 2,000 mechanical looms. New 
machinery also has been ordered 
for dyeing and printing. 























plant which was damaged, at Rousselot, 
Strasbourg, has been repaired. Trade 
sources consider that the 20 existing 
plants provide adequate facilities and 
no significant increase in capacity is 
expected. 

Prewar production of glue amounted 
to approximately 5,900 tons annually— 
4,500 from bones and 1,400 from hides. 
It is anticipated that 70 percent of this 
output, including 3,000 tons from bones 
and 1,200 from hides, will be attained 
in 1946, and that the prewar level will 
be reached in 1947. 

Before the war about 40,000 tons of 
bones and 35,000 tons of hides were col- 
lected annually for glue production; 
about 20,000 tons of bones and between 
14,000 and 15,000 tons of hides are cur- 
rently available domestically. 

The French Zone of Occupation in 
Germany is expected to provide substan- 
tial amounts, and from this source re- 
ceipts are scheduled at an annual rate 
of 8,000 tons of bones and 3,000 tons of 
hides. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOMBAY PROVINCE, 
INDIA 


Bombay Province will have three caus- 
tic-soda and chlorine plants, with a total 
capacity of 20 tons daily, under the de- 
centralization scheme of the Planning 
Department of the Government of India. 

Two companies are in operation, and a 
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permit for the third, the Bombay Chlo- 
rine Products, Ltd., has been granted. 
Located in Bombay, the latter plant will 
have the advantages of a large market 
for its products, inexpensive hydroelec- 
tric power, and access to supplies of salt. 
Machinery to be imported will have a ca- 
pacity of 5 tons daily, it is said. The 
company will also produce DDT to be 
sold to the government of Bombay. It 
is expected to begin operations in about 
18 months. 


SopDA OUTPUT IN KENYA 


Lake Magadi, about 80 miles south- 
west of Nairobi, Kenya, is the source of 
the colony’s soda ash, the yearly output 
of which parallels in value the annual 
gold production. Production reached a 
record high in 1945, totaling 71,027 long 
tons, valued at almost $1,300,000, an in- 
crease of 15 percent over the quantity 
produced in 1944. Operations are con- 
trolled by the Magadi Soda Co., Ltd., an 
affiliate of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

Exports of soda ash in 1945, as recorded 
by the company, amounted to 69,573 long 
tons, compared with 61,757 in 1944 and 
40,848 in 1939. India is the principal 
purchaser, having taken 128,114 tons, 
or almost half of the total production 
of 264,969 tons in the period 1942-45. 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY, U. K. 


Two new plastics factories have been 
established in the United Kingdom. The 
new plant of De la Rue Plastics, Ltd., at 
Tynemouth was scheduled to start pro- 
duction in July and will make as its prin- 
cipal product a laminated material 
known as “Delaron.” 

A new plant of Bakelite, Ltd., which 
began production with a temporary unit 
at Aycliffe, will be one of the most im- 
portant factories in the British plastics 
industry when completed. It will make 
the polyvinyl chloride extrusion materials 
which Bakelite began to manufacture 
during the war and which are to be a 
permanent part of its production pro- 
gram. The new factory will also make 
urea compounds and some phenolic ma- 
terials now produced at Tyseley. 


Coal and Coke 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS 


Brazil imported 316,787 metric tons of 
coal and 5,387 metric tons of coke in the 
first 3 months of 1946. Such imports 
from the United States totaled 310,731 
tons and 5,284 tons, respectively, or 98 
percent in each case. 


CoaL Output, U. K. 


Coal output in Great Britain during 
1945 was 169,624,566 long tons, according 
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to the Fuel Ministry’s annual statistical 
statement. The cost of production was 
£277,565,803, including £196,728,206 for 
wages. 

By the use of the conversion £1=$4.03, 
the average cost of production works out 
at $6.59 per long ton. 


Construction 


WATER-SUPPLY PROJECTS, BOMBAY 
PROVINCE, INDIA 


Plans for the improvement of munici- 
pal facilities in the Province of Bombay, 
India, include the completion of at least 
18 water-supply systems in the smaller 
cities, reports the press of that country. 
These projects had been held up because 
of the shortage of materials and the lack 
of funds during the war. 

A loan of $1,800,000 was made to the 
municipality of Nadiad from the State of 
Baroda (Bombay Province) to initiate 
and complete a water-supply and drain- 
age system. The Baroda government will 
aSsume responsibility for 33 percent of 
the total cost of construction. 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN MEXICO 


Many new modern school buildings 
have been planned for Mexico. A total of 
1,736 structures have been completed, 
planned, or are now under construction. 
Rural and urban school buildings com- 
pleted during the first 3 months of 1946 
numbered 352. Schools under construc- 
tion at the end of March totaled 588, and 
plans had been made and money appro- 
priated for an additional 796. 

Plans were announced at the end of 
June to build 1,500 low-cost dwellings in 
Mexico City this year, according to the 
local press. The houses will be built by 
the government of the Mexican Federal 
District. Opportunity to purchase these 
dwellings over a period of time, with low 
down payments and no interest charges, 
will be given to individuals who have re- 
cently learned to read and write at the 
Government literacy centers, it was 
stated. 

Construction of a 250,000-peso hospital 
in Santiago Ixcuintla, State of Nayarit, 
Mexico, is expected to be completed this 
year. A _ 150,000-peso school also is 
scheduled for early completion. 











cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobacco: 


Dutch Cigar Industry Still Faces Obstacles 


Although the use of cigarettes was making considerable headway during 
{ the last few years before the war, Holland remained preeminently a country 
of cigar smokers. A report covering the year 1939 and issued by the Nether- 
lands tobacco-trade group, gave the following figures for domestic use of 


Quantity Number 
of tobacco Valuein ofem- 
Consumption (pounds) guilders ployees 
a ae ee eT 1, 677, 662,000 28,644,000 70,490,000 27,150 
LAER Ee 5, 234,383,000 12,982,200 53,512,000 2, 169 


I ir esi dae aarapeihncbngi aha inane eenetdocame en 29,194,000 20,905,000 2,734 








Of the three branches, the cigar industry suffered most during the German 
occupation. By August 1944, cigar production had fallen to 12,400,000 pieces 
(or 7 percent of normal production) , against 100,000,000 cigarettes and 230,000 
pounds of pipe tobacco, while the number of workers was reduced to 15 
_ percent of normal for cigar factories, 43 percent for cigarette plants, and 24 
percent for tobacco makers. 

Although by the middle of this year cigar production had been restored to 
between 35 and 40 percent cf prewar output, it is severely handicapped (says 
the Netherlands Information Bureau) by the lack of raw materials—for the 
excellent cigars for which Holland is famous both at home and abroad are 
made of Indies tobaccos, Sumatra leaf for wrappers and Java or Borneo 
tobacco for fillers. It will be some time before importation of Indies tobacco 
can be resumed on a regular scale, and in the meantime the industry must 
“make shift” with part of the occasional shipments arriving from overseas. 

Like all Dutch industries, the cigar industry is in great need of new machin- 
ery. A number of: orders have already been placed in Sweden, but it will 
be considerable time before delivery can be expected. However, part-me- 
chanical and part-hand manufacture has always played an important part 
in Dutch cigar making. The filler and first cover leaf are mostly made by 
machine, while the outside wrapper is added by hand by skilled cigar makers, 
most of whom have learned the trade from several generations of ancestors, 
says the Dutch agency cited. 
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Old buildings in Compostela (Nayarit) 
were being torn down in June to make 
way for the construction of a new market 
costing about 390,000 pesos. 

Private enterprise in Mexico has indj- 
cated its interest recently in establishing 
a “Radio City Music Hall” in Mexico City, 
to be patterned after the one in New 
York. Some $5,000,000 of United States 
capital is expected to be invested in this 
theater, which sum presumably will be 
matched by Mexican capital, according 
to a member of the company promoting 
the project. Tentative plans call for in- 
augurating this new theater in the early 
spring of 1947, and for the breaking of 
ground in October of this year. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


OUTPUT OF THE ELECTRICAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 


The over-all production of the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry in Japan re- 
mained almost constant in May 1946, ac- 
cording to a report of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. Produc- 
tion capacity increased, however, with 
the constant reconstruction of electrical 
manufacturing facilities. 

Increased output in May over April 
were mainly in light mass-production 
items and articles required by the Allied 
Forces. 

Production figures for April and May 
1946 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Output of the Electrical Manufacturing 
Industry in Japan, April and May 
1946 





| 


nol 
. April | May 
Item 1946 | 1946 
Motors.. number 
Fractional hp... do 4, 263 4, 929 
Standard stock... do enon 
1-15 hp do 8, 284 6, 906 
16-100 hp do 446 129 
Portable tools_... do 1, 500 1, 600 
Other motors do 1, 200 750 
Generators, converter and M. G. 
sets except turbogenerators 
number 583 | 535 
Transformers: | 
Distribution and power-_...do 3, 659 2, 531 
Other. ; do 1,818 2, 010 
Rectifiers, mercury vapor do 50 
Power condensers... do 45 | 75 
Furnaces. . -. do 35 45 
Welding apparatus do 520 470 
Control apparatus: 
Hand control. do 3, 780 4, 550 
Remote control do 1, 765 1, 805 
Switchboard apparatus 
For standard motors do 500 | 520 
3300 volts and under do 250 240 
Over 3300 volts. . ..do 300 500 
Meters: 
Watt hour__-_-- ..do 11, 317 11, 200 
Pyrometers.__- .-do 206 
Others : ..do 20, 513 16, 901 
Wiring supplies: 
Fuses, - - kilograms.! 453,465 | 1,347, 90 
Railway line materials-_....do | 1,248 | 26,923 
Line materials- - do | 316, 000 127, 000 
OORT. <2... number..| 807,900 | 748, 097 
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Output of the Electrical Manufacturing 
Industry in Japan, April and May 
1946—Continued 








April May 
item 1946 1946 
Illuminating equipment: 
Fixtures. do 80,380 | 65, 338 
Light bulbs: | 
General use ! do 2, 686, 685 3, 581, 289 
Special *.- --- do | 150,516 | 187, 696 
Flashlights. - - do | 484,961 | 587, 338 
Wire and cable. - - metric tons 2, 354 | 2, 467 
Batteries: 
Dry cell: 
Flashlight num ber-__|5, 002, 034 5, 954, 306 
Other... do 145,515 | 185, 300 
Storage: | 
Motor vehicle - - do 35, 703 22, 935 
Other..-. do 62, 053 41,485 
1 Includes bulbs of 15 to 300 candlepower. 
? Includes bulbs over 300 candlepower and special appli- 
cations for automobiles and railroads. 


POWER GENERATED IN JAPAN 


Power generated in Japan in May 1946 
totaled 2,344,700,000 kilowatt hours com- 
pared with 2,158,000,000 kilowatt hours 
generated in April. 

Hydroelectric power plants were the 
only source of power except in the Chu- 
goku, Kyushu, and Hokkaido districts, 
where the supplemental power needs 
were supplied by steam-generating 
plants. These plants generated 30,417,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of power in May. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Costa Rica’s coffee crop outlook for the 
1946-47 harvest, as assessed by the Coffee 
Exchange, is for a yield of between 306,- 
667 and 325,833 bags of 60 kilograms 
net. This is about 31 percent lower than 
in 1944-45 but well above the 1945-46 
harvest. 

Total coffee sales during the crop and 
quota year for the 9 months ended June 
30, 1946, amounted to 232,383 bags, as 
compared with 423,067 bags as of June 
30, 1945. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
the crop year (October 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1946) from the 1945-46 crop totaled 
171,333 bags, as compared with 282,739 
bags in the corresponding period of the 
1944-45 crop year. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE CROP 


Drought in the coffee-growing regions 
of Venezuela had reduced the coffee crop 
about 25 percent, as of the end of June. 
Higher prices, however, are expected to 
enable the planters to obtain about the 
same total income as for the 1944-45 crop, 
estimated officially at 950,000 bags for 
the entire Republic. 
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Shanghai. 


ing interested in buying direct. 


1 tol. 








| 
How Much Tung Oil Can We Get From China? 5) 


Not more than 10,000 tons of tung oil are expected to be available for 
exportation from China to the United States this year, and even the attain- 
ment of that amount may not be possible because of demands from other 
countries, says a recent telegram received by the Department of State from 


Since liberation, China had exported about 10,000 tons of tung oil up to the 
end of July 1946—of which the United Kingdom took 2,000 tons, the European 
continent 500, the Soviet Union 1,500, and the United States 6,000 tons. 

For the remainder of the present year (August through December) these 
countries were expected to take at least 5,000 tons out of a total export for 
Demand for Chinese tung oil from 
Continental Europe as well as from Britain seems to be more active even at 
price above U. S. parity, says the message from Shanghai—partly in conse- 
quence of the more favorable rate for the pound sterling. Russia is re- 
questing some tung oil on its barter agreement with China and is also becom- 


the year amounting to 25,000 tons. 


Domestic consumption in China is also increasing, owing to the favorable 
price in Chinese national currency compared with rice—formerly 1 to 4, now 


Prospects for the year 1947 are considered to be much more favorable than 
the 1946 situation. Better crop and market conditions are expected. 














During the first 9 months of the 1945- 
46 coffee year, exports of Venezuelan cof- 
fee amounted to 283,645 bags. Colom- 
bian coffee shipped through Venezuelan 
ports totaled 106,010 bags. 

On July 13, 1946, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment estimated that there were 231,- 
815 sacks of coffee in the ports and 107,- 
799 sacks stored in the interior of the 
Republic. The Government estimated 
the 1945-46 crop at 750,000 bags. 


Fish and Products 


SHRIMP Bep DISCOVERED OFF MEXICAN 
COAST 


In March 1946 a large shrimp bed was 
discovered extending for many miles off 
the Frontera coast in Mexico, and the 
Pesquera del Golfo, S. A., has been or- 
ganized to exploit the fields. 

An initial run of these shrimp grounds 
was made in July and 30,000 pounds of 
jumbo shrimp were taken during the 
2-day run. 


Fruits 
GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from Guatemala in 
1945 amounted to 8,439,797 stems weigh- 
ing 213,702 short tons, the largest total 
in any 1 year since 1939. In 1944, 4,676,- 
150 stems weighing 122,989 tons were 
exported. 

During 1945, according to customhouse 
reports, export bananas had an average 
weight of 51 pounds per stem and an 
average declared value of 73 cents per 


stem, or approximately 11% cents per 
pound. The 10-year 1936-45 average 
amounted to 62 pounds per stem with a 
declared value of 60 cents per stem. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
June totaled 72,930 stems, of which 47,162 
stems went to Chile and the remaining 
25,768 stems to the United States. Ex- 
ports during June 1945 amounted to 
29,346 stems. 

Official cumulative export statistics for 
the first 5 months of 1946 amounted to 
345,912 stems, as compared with 182,036 
stems in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


Vegetables and Products 


Potato CROP IN JAPAN 


Both the area planted and the annual 
crop of white potatoes in Japan more 
than doubled in the years 1926 to 1945. 
In 1945 the 520,000 acres planted to pota- 
toes yielded 2,165,000 metric tons, or 
about 80,000,000 bushels. This rate is 
close to yields per acre in late-producing 
districts of the United States. The Jap- 
anese have estimated the 1946 crop at 
1,614,000 metric tons, or about twice the 
1926 crop. 

The Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers has instructed Japanese 
workers and officials on improved vari- 
eties and methods of propagation of the 
white potato. Experimental lots of 
American varieties have been introduced 
for study and arrangements have been 
made to furnish recent technical publi- 
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cations not previously available to the 
Japanese. 

Production of sweet potatoes in Japan 
is about twice that of white potatoes. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT ORDERS PRODUC- 
TION OF LOW-PRICED FOOTWEAR 


Consumer complaints over inability to 
obtain medium and low-priced essential 
goods prompted the Argentine Govern- 
ment to institute a campaign to increase 
the supplies of inexpensive materials for 
home use. 

Continued high world demand had led 
to progressively higher prices. As a re- 
sult, only inferior grades of footwear 
were within the purchasing power of the 
lower income groups. To alleviate the 
hardship, representatives of the Argen- 
tine hide, tanning, and footwear indus- 
tries met at the end of June and agreed 
to cooperate with the various branches 
of the industry to effect a monthly out- 
put of 150,000 pairs of footwear which 
could be supplied to retailers at $1.50 to 
$2.25 each. 

Noting the trend, the Government is- 
sued Decree No. 3136 on July 17, 1946, 
calling for the manufacture of at least 
900,000 pairs of low-priced leather shoes 
within a period of 5 months. Under the 
program, good-wearing quality leather 
shoes are to be retailed at prices ranging 
from $1.17%2 to $2.72%4. 

Each factory is required to devote 10 
percent of its production to the plan, the 
shoes to be made according to samples 
submitted to the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce. Production in the 
first and second months is to be at the 
rate of 300,000 pairs; in the third month 
150,000 pairs; in the fourth 100,000; and 
in the fifth 50,000. 

To achieve this goal, the decree obli- 
gates slaughterers to deliver adequate 
quantities of hides and skins to tanners, 
at designated prices. Tanners are re- 
quired to supply shoe manufacturers 
with the leathers produced from these 
hides, also at certain prices. Later the 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
announced that hide-and-skin dealers, 
to comply with the decree, must supply 
to their usual customers the following 
percentages of their average monthly 
sales during the first half of 1946: First 
and second months, 20 percent each; 
third month, 10 percent; fourth month, 


7 percent; and during the fifth month,; 


3 percent. 

Suppliers of other raw materials must 
give priority to orders placed under the 
plan. Prices are to be 20 percent below 
those prevailing during April 1946. 
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For their part in supplying necessary 
materials, and to keep costs to a mini- 
mum, intermediaries are to receive only 
50 percent of their usual commissions. 

The number of the decree and the re- 
tail price must be inscribed on the sole 
of each shoe. 

Any industrialist unable to produce 
their quota may purchase the required 
quantity from other manufacturers at 
10 percent above sales costs. 

Factories which manufacture only 
alpargatas, wooden-soled shoes, and 
similar footwear are excluded from pro- 
visions of the decree. Those producing 
these types of footwear in addition to 
those affected by the decree must pro- 
duce inexpensive leather shoes in pro- 
portion to the normal volume of output. 

Duplicate invoices and sales state- 
ments are to be submitted to the Supply 
Bureau of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Footwear manufactured 
in accordance with the decree must be 
available to retailers in Buenos Aires and 
vicinity, within 25 days from the date of 
the decree, and to the consuming public 
within 30 days. For more distant points, 
5 additional days are allowed. 

Retailers must acquire this low-priced 
footwear in quantities not to exceed 20 
percent of their average monthly pur- 
chases during the first half of 1946, in 
the first and second months; 10 percent 
in the third month; 7 percent in the 
fourth month; and 3 percent in the fifth 
month. Dealers with normal monthly 
sales below 1,000 pairs may reduce their 
quotas by one-half. Those handling only 
special lines are obliged to place on sale 
only those types. 

Specific prices have been designated as 
follows: 


Argentina: Marimum Wholesale and Re 
tail Prices (per Pair) for Footirar 
Produced According to Decree 3136 





W hole- 


Pype ae Retail 


irgentine Argentine 
Men: pesos pesos! 
Ordinary 9. 00 9. 90 
Custom style 10. 00 10. 90 
Women &. 00 &. OO 
Boys and girls, eyehole and others 
Local sizes 
21 to 25 4. 50 4.95 
26 to 29 5. 20 5. 95 
30 to 33 6, 20 6.95 
34 to 38 7.20 95 
Children and babies, slippers and 
others 
Local sizes 
16 to 20 4. 20 4.70 
21 to 26 1.70 5. 20 
27 to 30 5.70 6. 30 
31 to 34 6.70 7.40 





1 peso equals approximately $0.25. 


Maximum prices will not be affected by 
distribution costs. 

Retail sales are limited to one pair toa 
customer, and resale is strictly prohib- 
ited. Footwear covered by the decree 
may be sold only in green boxes. 
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Controversies arising from the appli- 
cation of the decree are to be investij- 
gated by a group of representatives of 
the various trades concerned with the 
program. Their decisions will be subject 
to review by the Legal Office of the 
Argentine Department of Industry and 
Commerce. Compliance with the decree 
and rulings of the Legal Office will be 
enforced by the Supply Bureau of the 
Department of Industry and Commerce, 

Members of the footwear industry re- 
cently published a statement to the effect 
that footwear manufactured under the 
decree will be of the best quality within 
the price limitations. Any losses inci- 
dental to production of the low-priced 
footwear will be absorbed by the industry, 
no subsidies or other compensations hay- 
ing been provided. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS 


Australian exports of sheepskins to- 
taled 14,021,000 pieces, valued at £A2,- 
728,000, during the 9-month period from 
July 1945 to March 1946. The largest 
shipments were sent to France and the 
United States, each receiving approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 skins. The United King- 
dom received about 2,700,000 skins. 

Kangaroo skins weighing 1,074,000 
pounds and valued at £A353,000 were 
shipped to the United States during the 
9 months. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS FROM CHILE 


Exports of sheepskins from Chile 
amounted to 995 metric tons during the 
5-month period ended May 1946, com- 
pared with 765 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Most of the 
1946 and all of the 1945 shipments went 
to the United States. 


ExPorRTS OF SKINS FROM IRAQ 


Exports of skins from Iraq to the 
United States during the first half of 
1946 included 688,881 sheepskins (weigh- 
ing approximately 1,084,000 pounds) and 
15,792 lambskins (5,631 pounds), accord- 
ing to consular invoices. Goatskins ex- 
ports total 424174 pieces (about 957,000 
pounds). 


SHOE EXPORTS FROM PALESTINE 


A marked decreased was noted in the 
exportation of leather boots and shoes 
from Palestine during the first quarter 
of 1946. Such exports declined to a value 
of £P5,469 during the first quarter of 
this year, from a value of £P57,049 during 
the corresponding quarter of 1945. 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR TRADE, U. K. 


Retained imports of cattle-hide leather 
and undressed hides into the United 
Kingdom totaled 3,400 tons during Feb- 
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ruary 1946, compared with 10,100 tons 
during January, 8,500 tons during Feb- 
ruary 1945, a monthly average of 8,400 
tons during 1945, and a monthly average 
of 9,900 tons during 1942. 

Footwear exports were valued at 
£231,000 during February 1946, compared 
with £116,000 during January, and 
monthly averages of £125,000 during the 
last 6 months of 1945, £74,000 during the 
first half of 1945, and £164,000 in 1938. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


U. S. TRACTORS BEING USED IN CHINA 


The use of modern United States trac- 
tors for the first time in plowing the 
farm lands of Honan, China, is reported 
by the foreign press. The tractors are 
reported to be the first’ of 2,000 that 
are being brought to China by UNRRA. 


MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 


The quantity of agricultural equip- 
ment produced in Japan during the pe- 
riod January-March and the months 
April and May 1946, as reported by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Agricultural Equipment Manufactured in 
Japan, January-March, April, and May, 
1946 

[In numbers} 
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Product 
January 


March | APril | May 
Plows 25,856 14,015 20, 610 
Hoes 330, 711 127,127 | 146,376 
Horse stump cutters i) 0 288 
Power cultivators 30 i) 19 
Harrows 6.451 , 163 2 012 
Ridge scoops 1, 250 300 200 
Sowing machines 1, 887 336 130 
Scattering scoops 45, 210 5,710 4,487 
Weeders, simple 9,800 | 9, 002 18, 105 
Weeders, other 66, 255 24, 291 39, 748 
Forks 18,660 | 10,990 12, 430 
Sprayers 8,536 | 11, 684 11, 564 
Vertical pumps 108 55 70 
Sickles 2,098, 192 830,140 | 662, 082 
Threshing machines 8, 034 1,043 3, O86 
Rice hullers 1X8 190 233 
Winnowers 2, 881 1, 062 1,615 
Straw softeners 605 120 720 


Straw-rope makers 2 
Straw-rope finishers 35 10 
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Straw-mat machines 771 678 831 
Printing shears 750 300 350 
Tea-leaf shears 0 6, 000 1, 000 
Ramie barkers 230 0 0 
Tea-leaf finishers 90 53 72 
Potato cutters 11,045 | 2,241 4,876 
Tobacco dryers 4() 415 15 
Straw cutters 1, 000 1% 350 
Straw cutters with feeders 2, 665 1,050 1,174 
Incubators 3 1 2 
Rice cleaners 289 155 216 
Barley cleaners 18 31 44 
3arley press rollers 0 2 20 
Flour-milling machines 736 97 142 
Vermicelli makers 1, 700 750 700 
Fertilizer breakers 10 0 0 
Fertilizer grinders 0 25 35 
Fertilizer mixers 2 0 0 
Farm carts 708 276 209 





NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Machinery 
Industrial 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT 


The value of Japan’s output of indus- 
trial machinery in May 1946, released by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Value of Production of Industrial Ma- 
chinery in Japan, May 1946 


[ln thousands of yen] 





New | Repair 


Group deseriptior - 
ere units parts 


Mining machinery 17, 396 98, 478 
Chemical machinery 28, 498 1,110 
Printing and bookbinding machinery 499 71 
Pulp and paper machines 797 242 
Rubber machinery 3, 649 49 
Food-product machinery 21, 183 959 
Pumps 6, 136 695 
Crushing, pulverizing, and mixing 

machinery 19, 410 57 
Powet-transmission machinery 3, 350 16 
Foundry equipment . 3, 715 97 
Conveyors 3, 447 | 3 
Iron and steel plant equipment 3. 561 
Prime movers 8, 542 | 219 
Fans, blowers, and compressors 6, 080 | 44 
Metal-forming machines 20), 964 118 
Cranes, derricks, and hoists 13, 306 245 


Miscellaneous machinery 4, 825 52 





Production of 74 Japanese factories in 
May 1946, engaged in the manufacture 
of pumps, fans, blowers, and compres- 
sors, is shown in the accompanying table. 


Production of Pumps, Fans, Blowers, and 


Compressors in Japan, January—Mareh, ° 


April, and May, 1946 
[In numbers] 





1946 
Product 


January i 
March | April | May 


Pumps 


Centrifugal turbine 13, 202 3, 776 3, 322 
Rotary 1, 550 2, 398 1, 578 
Hand 1, 648 1, 084 1, 365 
Other : 503 387 459 
Fans and blowers 
Centrifugal blowers : 349 202 216 
Axial fans 40) 0 17 
Turbo blowers 70 30 4 
Rotary 2 ] 1 
Other 59 3 0 
Compressors and dry vac- 
uum pumps 
Horizontal single stage 107 | 39 31 
Horizonta! double stage 13 5 4 
Vertical single stage 247 99 &5 
Portable single stage 287 104 134 
Rotary compressor 30 13 28 


Other compressors -. 92 nT 39 
Dry vacuum pumps 30 28 72 





An annual aggregate capacity for 
manufacturing 27,000 machine tools will 
be left in Japan after the interim repara- 
tions selection has been made, according 
to a report of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. This will make 
available about 50 percent of Japan’s 
machine-tool industry and represents 
20,000 installed machines in the plants 
selected. 
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The backlog of orders increased to 
3,990 in May from 3,792 in April, while 
stocks on hand rose from 1,466 to 1,638. 
Production data show output of 481 in 
May with 309 delivered; compared with 
new orders for 507. 


Naval Stores 


INDUSTRY IN GREECE 


Greece’s production of gum turpentine 
in the 1945-46 crop year declined to ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the normal an- 
nual output of 55,000,000 pounds. Al- 
though about 4,000,000 trees, or 35 per- 
cent of the prewar total of 11,000,000, 
were destroyed in the period 1940—45, the 
principal causes of the decline appear to 
be the general economic conditions and 
the unfavorable price situation rather 
than the lack of producing trees. 

With a carry-over of about 6,000,000 
pounds of gum, the total amount avail- 
able for processing in the period April 
1945-March 1946 was approximately 
11,500,000 pounds. Labor and transpor- 
tation charges were so high, however, 
that the cost of crude gum was entirely 
out of proportion to prices which dis- 
tillers could pay on the basis of current 
quotations for naval stores; consequently 
about three-fourths of the gum-produc- 
ing trees were untapped. 

About 50 percent of the gum available 
in 1945-46 was processed, yielding 4,000,- 
000 pounds of rosin and 120,000 gallons 
of turpentine. The quality of the rosin - 
(mostly dark F and G grades) was far 
below the prewar average, while the tur- 
pentine yield was low, averaging less 
than 15 percent compared with more 
than 20 percent before the war. 

Germany, Italy, and Rumania nor- 
mally took about three-fourths of 
Greece’s total exports of rosin and tur- 
pentine before the war. Exports in the 
1945-46 crop period, estimated at 1,600 
metric tons of rosin and 200 tons of tur- 
pentine, were less than 10 percent of the 
prewar average; 600 tons of rosin were 
sold to the United Kingdom, 700 to Tur- 
key, and the remainder to Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. In 1938-39, exports of 
rosin amounted to 19,081 tons and of 
turpentine, 5,171 tons. 

Available stocks of processed naval 
stores were estimated in March 1946 at 
1,000 to 1,200 tons of rosin and 100 tons 
of turpentine. Distillers had about 2,500 
tons of unprocessed gum, which might 
yield another 1,600 tons of rosin and 400 
tons of turpentine, making a potential 
stock pile of 2,600 to 2,800 tons of rosin 
and 500 tons of turpentine at the close 
of the 1945-46 crop year. At least 2,500 
tons of rosin might be available for ex- 
port if prices were sufficient to encourage 
processing of the supply of crude gum; 
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probably less than 300 tons of turpentine 
could be exported after domestic require- 
ments were met. With prospects for the 
1946-47 crop uncertain, however, dis- 
tillers and exporters were reluctant to 
dispose of the entire supply of naval 
stores, preferring to await developments. 

If the trade is able to sell stocks at 
satisfactory prices in time to finance the 
next crop, production in 1946-47 may be 
higher than the low of the current sea- 
son, but present indications point to an- 
other unsatisfactory year, although the 
7,000,000 pine trees still available for tap- 
ping could produce at least 35,000,000 
pounds of gum. The industry is greatly 
in need of refinancing and tools, and 
other supplies are short. No new cups 
have been installed in the past 5 years, 
and extensive replacements are neces- 
sary. Also, there is an acute shortage of 
jute bags, wooden barrels, and steel 
drums, while prices of these commodities 
have risen to unprecedented heights. 
Considering all the factors involved, it 
seems unlikely that even under favor- 
able conditions the 1946-47 crop will be 
much larger than that of the preceding 
year. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Exports of nonferrous metals from 
Australia during the 9 months ended 
March 1946 included 11,996 long tons of 
Silver lead concentrates, 164,586 tons of 
zinc concentrates, 39,675 tons of zinc, 
refinery shapes, and 75,824 tons of lead, 
pig, and other unwrought shapes. Ex- 
ports of these items to the United States 
amounted to 11,996 tons, 9,913 tons, 6,526 
tons, and 9,593 tons, respectively. 

India was the chief market for zinc, 
refinery shapes, taking 17,905 tons. The 
United Kingdom was the destination for 
145,477 tons of zinc concentrates, and 
33,064 tons of lead, pig, and other un- 
wrought shapes. 


GOLD Exports; OUTPUT May INCREASE, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of gold from British Guiana 
in the first quarter of 1946 amounted to 
4,051 ounces valued at $134,218 (British 
Guiana currency) more than triple the 
1,220 ounces, valued at $39,340, exported 
in the like period of 1945. (The British 
Guiana dollar=$0.83404 United States 
currency.) 

The entrance of several new mining 
companies into the industry, the greater 
use of quartz mining methods, and recent 
discoveries of new gold-bearing deposits, 
are expected to increase substantially 
British Guiana’s gold output. 
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Effective July 31, 1946, the provi- 
sions of Order No. 17471, dated April 
20, 1942. entitled “Limits of Weight 
and Dimensions of Mail for Delivery 
Outside the United States,” which 
had remained in force were re- 
moved—by Postmaster General’s Or- 
der No. 32277. 

As a result of the removal of the 
limitations, parcel-post packages may 
be accepted for mailing to foreign 
countries without restriction as to 
frequency of mailing subject to the 
limits of weight indicated in Part II 
of the 1941 Postal Guide, as amended, 
with the following exceptions: 


ANpDorRRA.—Service suspended. 

Austria.—The weight limit of parcels 
is 11 pounds. Only one parcel per week 
may be sent by or on behalf of the same 
sender to or for the same addressee. For 
other conditions applicable see Order No. 
32021, dated July 1, 1946, published in 
the Postal Bulletin of July 2, 1946. 

Buicaria.—The weight limit of parcels 
is 22 pounds. 

CuHiInA.—The weight limit of parcels is 
11 pounds. The service extends to all 
of China except Manchuria and the Prov- 
inces of Shansi, Suiyuan, and Chahar. 

DOopECANESE ISLANDS.—The weight limit 
of parcels is 11 pounds. Only one parcel 
may be sent each 2 weeks from the same 
sender to the same addressee. 

ERITREA.—The weight limit of parcels 
is 11 pounds. 

FrRANCE.—The weight limit of parcels 
is 11 pounds. Only one parcel per week 
may be sent by or on behalf of the same 
sender to or for the same addressee. 

GERMANY.—Service restricted to gift 
parcels addressed to the American Zone, 
except the American Sector of Berlin. 
The weight limit is 11 pounds. Only one 
parcel per week may be sent by or on 
behalf of the same sender to or for the 
same addressee. For other conditions 
applicable see Order No. 31677, dated May 
27, 1946, published in the Postal] Bulletin 
of May 29, 1946. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND.— 
Ordinary and insured unsolicited gift 
parcels are limited to 11 pounds in 








New Order by Postmaster General Removes Certain Restric- 
tions on Mail for Delivery Outside United States 


$= 


weight. Gift parcels may not contain 
more than 7 pounds of foodstuffs or more 
than 2 pounds of any one kind of food- 
stuff, and may not be sent more fre- 
quently than once a month to the same 
addressee. Parcels not sent as unsolicited 
gifts are accepted up to 22 pounds in 
weight, and without restriction as to fre- 
quency of mailing, subject to the condi- 
tions stated in paragraph (b) of the In- 
structions of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General published in the Postal 
Bulletin of November 23, 1945. 

GREECE.—Weight of parcels is limited 
to 11 pounds. Only one parcel may be 
sent each 2 weeks from the same sender 
to the same addressee. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. — Service 
pended. 

ITaLy.—Service restricted to gift parcels 
not exceeding 11 pounds in weight. Only 
one parcel per week may be sent by or on 
behalf of the same sender to or for the 
same addressee. 

JAPAN.—No service. 

Korea.—Service restricted to gift par- 
cels not exceeding 11 pounds in weight. 
Only one parcel per week may be sent by 
or on behalf of the same sender to or for 
the same addressee. Parcels are subject 
to the other conditions stated in Order 
No. 32008, dated June 28, 1946, published 
in the Postal Bulletin of July 2, 1946. 

LipyA.—Service suspended. 

NETHERLANDS INpDIEs.—Service restricted 
to gift parcels not exceeding 11 pounds 
in weight. For other conditions appli- 
cable see Order No. 31069, dated April 4, 
1946, published in the PosTaL BULLETIN of 
April 9, 1946, as amended by Order No. 
32041, dated July 3, 1946, published in 
the Postal Bulletin of July 9, 1946. 

PHILIPPINES.—Parcels are subject to the 
weight limitations and restriction as to 
frequency of mailing stated in Order No. 
31986, dated June 26, 1946, published in 
the Postal Bulletin of June 27, 1946. 

VaTICAN Ciry STaATE.—Service restricted 
to gift parcels not exceeding 11 pounds 
in weight. Only one parcel per week may 
be sent by or on behalf of the same 
sender to or for the same addressee. 


sus- 


The export control regulations of 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., are applicable to parcels 
for delivery in foreign countries. 

















Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


TALC DEPOSITS IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


Valuable talc deposits, said to be equal 
to high-quality Indian talc and likely to 
replace it in the Australian market for 
face and dusting powders, have been 
found on Flinders Range in Central Aus- 
tralia, reports the foreign press. About 
25 tons of high-quality talc are being 
produced each week, it is stated. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S DIAMOND EXPORTS 


Diamond exports from British Guiana 
during the second quarter of 1946 
amounted to about 6,383 carats valued 
at $329,007. Exports to the United King- 
dom totaled 5,442 carats valued at $261,- 
904, while 841 carats valued at $60,998 
went to the United States. The remain- 
der was shipped to Palestine. 


EXPORTS OF BAUXITE, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of bauxite from British Gui- 
ana in the second quarter of 1946 
amounted to 284,918 long tons, valued at 
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$1,386,500, British Guiana currency. Ap- 
proximately 97 percent (276,204 tons) 
was exported to Canada and the re- 
mainder to the United States. Exports 
of bauxite in the first quarter of 1946 
amounted to only 57,387 long tons. 


Office Equipment 


BUSINESS MACHINES PRODUCED IN JAPAN 


Production by 11 of the 27 manufac- 
turers of business machines operating in 
Japan in April and May 1946, with 993 
people employed, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Production of Business Machines in 
Japan, April and May, 1946 
{In number] 
Product April | May 
English typewriters 13 5 
Japanese typewriters 39 28 
Calculating machines 100 : 
Time recorders_- : 36 48 
Time stamps_. 6 6 
Rotary duplicators 50 WW 
Blueprinting machine 5 8 





Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Exports of oilseed cake from Argen- 
tina during the first half of 1946 totaled 
135,000 short tons, compared with 51,000 
tons in the like period of 1945. Vege- 
table oil exported amounted to 101,000 
short tons, against only 59,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1945. Ex- 
ports of byproducts from vegetable-oil 
manufactures rose to 74,000 short tons 
in the first 6 months of 1946 from 58,000 
tons in the January-June period of 1945. 


CULTIVATION OF TUNG TREE IN AZER- 
BAIDZHAN, U.S.S. R. 


Tung plantations cover an area of 750 
acres in Azerbaidzhan, Soviet Russia, 
according to reports from Moscow. By 
1948 they are scheduled to expand to 
5,000 acres. 

The Azerbaidzhan Perennial Plants 
Institute has successfully cultivated the 
tung tree, previously grown mainly in the 
humid subtropical regions of Gruzia, in 
the dry subtropics as well. Recent ex- 
periments show that under these new 
conditions the tung tree becomes hardier 
and ripens a month earlier than usual. 
Moreover, tung trees grown in Azer- 
baidzhan are not affected by bronzing 
which causes serious damage to tung 
Plantations in Gruzia. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Petroleum and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, PALESTINE 


Petroleum and its products hold a 
prominent place in the foreign trade of 
Palestine. In the first quarter of 1946, 
886,484 tons of crude petroleum, valued 
at £P2,094,056, were imported into Pales- 
tine. Inasmuch as the total value of all 
imports in the period was £P12,941,729, 
crude petroleum accounted for 16.2 per- 
cent of this trade. In the entire year 
1945, crude-petroleum imports had a 
valuation of £P10,299,968, or 26 percent 
of total imports of £P39,591,654. 

Exports of petroleum products in the 
first quarter of 1946 were valued at 
£P2,017,431, consisting of gasoline, 
£P223,226; kerosene, £P300,117, and gas, 
Diesel and fuel oil, £P1,494,088. This 
was 29.3 percent of the total value of 
exports (£P6,884,629) for the period. In 
the year 1945, exports of these petroleum 
products were valued at £P6,487,183, or 
31.8 percent of the total of £P20,391,654. 


U. K.’s Imports OF DIESEL AND FUEL OIL 


During the first 5 months of 1946, 332,- 
341,000 imperial gallons (9,498,171 bar- 
rels) of Diesel and fuel oil were imported 
into the United Kingdom. During May, 
imports totaled 105,025,000 gallons. 


Railway 
Equipment 
SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Belgian-owned freight cars before the 
war numbered 119,000. Early in the oc- 
cupation the Germans seized 65,000 cars, 
and an estimated 40,000 of these are 
thought to be intact and in service in 
Soviet Russia, other eastern European 
countries, and the Russian-occupied zone 
of Germany. 

Of the 54,000 freight cars that re- 
mained throughout the war under Bel- 
gian ownership, 4,000 were destroyed and 
others were scrapped because of obso- 
lescence. The output of Belgian fac- 
tories went to the Germans during the 
occupation, but German cars left behind 
in the retreat were seized and designated 
as Belgian-owned. 

About 80,000 Belgian-owned freight 
cars were identified in a March 1946 cen- 
sus of all freight cars in western Europe. 
Orders were placed, in addition, for 6,000 
new cars in Canada, 2,500 in the United 
States, and 10,000 in Belgium, and 1,000 
were delivered under orders previously 
placed by the Germans. The total of 
Belgian-owned material, excluding those 
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in eastern Europe, will probably approxi- 
mate 100,000 cars. 

Since May 1945 there has been pro- 
gressive improvement in the capacity 
for handling civilian freight. Of the 
59,000 cars in Belgium at the time of lib- 
eration (18,000 of which were foreign- 
owned), no less than 17,000 were in poor 
condition, but this number was reduced 
to 7,000 by September 1945. 

A total of 3,900 locomotives in Bel- 
gium in 1930 gives a somewhat inflated 
impression of the nation’s requirements. 
At that time 1,774 units were between 
10 and 20 years old and 1,478 were more 
than 20 years old. 

The total stock of locomotives at the 
time of invasion numbered about 3,400; 
the Germans removed 840 of these and 
112 were destroyed by military action. 
Not more than 1,000 of the 2,468 loco- 
motives in the country at the time of 
liberation were in good condition. The 
National Railways reported 2,743 at its 
disposal at the end of 1945, and only 158 
were immobilized for repairs. 

Orders for locomotives placed in 1945 
(220 new ones from Canada and 80 from 
the United States) were expected to be 
delivered by September 1946. In addi- 
tion, 113 under construction in Belgian 
factories were expected to be completed 
by the end of 1946. This would bring the 
total at the end of the year to about 
3,400 Belgian-owned locomotives. 

The only electrified line runs from 
Brussels to Antwerp, but plans are well 
advanced for electrical installations on 
one or two other highly utilized lines, 
starting with the Brussels-Charleroi line 
early in 1947. After a relatively fortu- 
nate experience with electrical and 
Diesel equipment during the occupation, 
158 electrical and Diesel locomotives 
were in service at the end of 1945, 10 
were under repair, and only 11 had been 
lost. 

There were 7,891 passenger cars of Bel- 
gian ownership in May 1940, compared 
with the peak of 9,000 coaches and serv- 
ice cars for passengers. About 6,000 of 
these were in active use and the re- 
mainder were either immobilized for re- 
pairs or held in reserve for special needs. 
The Germans requisitioned about 2,000 
passenger cars in 1940. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES AND BRIDGES, 
NETHERLANDS 


Nearly all of the locomotives in the 
Netherlands are in need of repairs. This 
situation has been made extremely dif- 
ficult by the almost total lack of machine 
tools. Six of the 50 new steam locomo- 
tives ordered from Sweden during the 
war, have been delivered, and the rest 
were expected by the end of August. 
Sixty locomotives have been put at the 
disposal of the Netherlands Railway by 
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the British military authorities. By Jan- 
uary 1946, 303 locomotives had been re- 
turned to the Netherlands railways from 
foreign countries and about 21 second- 
hand locomotives had been obtained 
from Switzerland: and Sweden. 

Of the 21 major railroad bridges in 
existence in 1939, only 3 remained with- 
out serious damage when all of the Neth- 
erlands was liberated. Three were re- 
constructed in the liberated southern 
portion before May 1945 and since that 
time 8 more major bridges have been re- 
constructed, but some of the repairs are 
not permanent. An additional 4 were 
expected to be in service by September 1. 


TRAINS UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR SWEDISH 
STATE RaILWAYS 


Six new motor-powered trains of three 
cars each under construction at Svenska 
Jarnvagsverkstaderna for the Swedish 
State railways are scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1947. The trains, with 1,340- 
horsepower pulling-power engines, will 
have a maximum speed of 80 miles an 
hour. Reportedly modeled after the 
latest American streamlined trains, they 
will be luxuriously appointed, and the 
observation cars will have large windows 
on three sides. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BraZIL’s EXPorRTS 


During the first 3 months of 1946, 
Brazil exported 5,441 metric tons of 
crude rubber and latex, 31 tons of chicle 
gum, 248 tons of coquirana, manicoba, 
and mangabeira gums, and 795 tons of 
guttas, balata, and the like. All except 
14 tons of guttas went to the United 
States. 

Exports of rubber manufactures dur- 
ing the same period included 463 metric 
tons of tires, 47 tons of tubes,.and 260 
tons of other rubber manufactures. 
Only 37 tons of other rubber manufac- 
tures were exported to the United States. 


EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of balata from British Guiana 
totaled 228,310 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1946, a sharp increase over the 
86,584 pounds exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 

Rubber exports also _ increased, 
amounting to 52,939 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1946, as against 43,994 
pounds in the like period of 1945. 


RESTORATION OF KoK-SaGIz PLANTATIONS, 
U.S. S.R. 


Belorussian kok-Sagiz plantations, 
damaged during the war, are gradually 
being restored, reports the Soviet press. 
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Several collective farms gathered a good 
harvest of kok-sagiz roots and seeds in 
1945. Yields on one farm in the 
Bobruisk oblast were as high as 3,100 
pounds an acre and in some of the 
special variety fields reached 5,800 
pounds an acre. 

Kok-sagiz is being cultivated this year 
by 325 collective farms over an area four 
times larger than in 1945. Practically 
all kok-sagiz plantations are located on 
drained peat bogs, it is stated. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TIRE SITUATION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The tire situation in the Union of 
South Africa is improving. Raw ma- 
terials are arriving in satisfactory quan- 
tities, and factory capacity is sufficient 
to meet current demands. 

Three manufacturers of tires, repre- 
senting United States interests, are in- 
vesting several million dollars in expand- 
ing their plant facilities in South Africa. 
The three factories are expected to em- 
ploy collectively about 3,000 workers. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND 
TUBES, URUGUAY 


Uruguayan manufacturers of tires 
and tubes increased production to a 
remarkable extent in 1945. Production 
of passenger-car tires rose from 1,489 
in 1944 to 14,015 in 1945; passenger-car 
tubes, from 320 to 3,317; truck and bus 
tires, from 10,376 to 13,156; and truck 
and bus tubes from 4,425 to 6,350. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


U. K. Exports 


The value of British exports of per- 
fumery and toilet preparations declined 
to £228,919 in June 1946 from £399,442 
in the preceding month, reports the 
British press. Exports of these prod- 
ucts were valued at £105,642 in June 
1945. 

Exports of toilet soap in June 1946 
dropped in value to £43,754 from £118,953 
in May 1946; the value of such exports 
in June 1945 was only £30,769. In June 
1946, the value of exports of essential 
oils was £12,825, a sharp decline from 
£22,241 in the preceding month. Both 
of these figures are considerably higher 
than the value of £7,298 in June 1945. 


Special Products 


TREND IN DEMAND FOR RADIO SETS, PERTH, 
AUSTRALIA 


Although the Perth area of Australia 
is a good market for radio receiving sets, 
domestic manufacturers have a virtual 
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monopoly of the trade. Import restric. 
tions, licensing of essential parts, such 
as tubes, and the prohibition against the 
export of dollar exchange reduce pros- 
pects for the sale of United States radios 
practically to the vanishing point. 

This year, 103,654 radio receivers have 
been licensed in the Perth area, for use 
in 97,485 homes, shops, factories, offices, 
and automobiles. This is approximately 
1 set to every 5 persons. 

Australian radios are costly, and as a 
result, demand is for sets with few tubes, 
Midget or mantel sets with four or five 
tubes retail for $55. Larger table models 
with five or six tubes cost $75 to $100, 
Consoles with the same number of tubes 
sell between $120 and $160. Radio- 
phonograph combinations cost still more, 
but are not numerous. 

All sets except the midget models have 
short-wave bands, but features such as 
push-button tuning and “electric eye” 
tuning indicators are practically un- 
known. A large number of obsolete 
three- and four-tube models, which 
would be considered unsatisfactory un- 
der any standard, are still in use. 

The trend of demand is upwards. Re- 
placement of many obsolete sets is neces- 
sary. In addition, persons who pre- 
viously could not afford a radio or could 
not find one for sale are now in the 
market. The variety of available radios 
is greater than in 1945, but for some 
models it is still mecessary to order 
against a future delivery date. 

The only producer of radio receiving 
sets in the Perth area is a small firm that 
imports parts and assembles receivers 
using cabinets of its own manufacture. 
Perth, the only large city in the area, is 
the chief distribution center, both whole- 
sale and retail. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Exports of textile products from Tsing- 
tao, China, during the first 7 months of 
1946 were valued at $703,022 U. S. cur- 
rency. The most important item was 
human hair nets, exports of which total 
108,101 gross valued at $684,625. Other 
items included 3,480,130 yards of straw 
braids valued at $18,262, 638 dozen em- 
broidered linen handkerchiefs valued at 
$4,071, and a miscellany of towels, bridge 
sets, pillow cases, and tapestries valued 
at $1,064. 


Cotton and Products 
PLAN FOR COTTON ACREAGE, EGYPT 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
has drawn up a plan for next year’s cot- 
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ton acreage which would leave the per- 
centages of cultivable land permitted in 
cotton unchanged at 27 percent in the 
northern Delta, 14 percent in the Basin 
lands with summer irrigation, and 18 
percent in the remainder of Egypt. If 
the plan is accepted, the total acreage 
in 1947 would probably be 1,000,000 to 
1,100,000 feddans. (One feddan=1.038 
acres.) 

The plan would limit the area of Kar- 
nak to 100,000 feddans, to be grown in 
the most northern part of Gharbiya 
Province in the north-central Delta. 
Certain small areas would be required to 
grow nothing but Karnak in order to 
maintain a pure seed supply as the basis 
of the later expansion of this variety. 
The remaining areas within the Karnak 
region would be permitted to grow Za- 
gora also. 

Other long-staple cottons would be 
limited in area to 250,000 feddans con- 
sisting mainly of Menoufi. These varie- 
ties would be restricted to the northern 
portions of Beheira and Daqahliya Prov- 
inces, situated respectively in the north- 


western and northeastern sectors of the’ 


Delta. The plan envisions growing only 
Zagora in the remainder of the Delta and 
would result in approximately 350,000 
feddans of long-staple cotton and 700,000 
feddans of Ashmouni and Zagora. 

The plan has been approved by the Ad- 
visory Agricultural Council on which are 
represented the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Public Works, Social Affairs, and high of- 
ficials of other Government departments. 
It has also been approved by the Advisory 
Cotton Council. 

The Egyptian Parliament probably will 
approve generally the limitation of long- 
staple cotton, but considerable opposi- 
tion is expected to develop over the limi- 
tation of Karnak. At present Govern- 
ment support prices, Karnak is the most 
profitable variety in most of the Delta, 
and the cotton producers in Parliament 
are not expected to agree readily to the 
restriction of its production to one small 
area. 


Cotton Crop; ACREAGE To BE INCREASED, 
Sao Pav.Lo, BRAZIL 


The fourth official estimate of the 1946 
cotton crop in Sao Paulo, Brazil, places 
the total at 188,418 metric tons, a reduc- 
tion of 5.8 percent from the preceding 
prediction of 199,948 tons. On the basis 
of seed distribution and a 5-year average 
yield, however, this figure is low. An 
outturn of 235,000 metric tons is gen- 
erally being mentioned in the trade. 

Sao Paulo farmers, it is reported, are 
Planning a heavy increase in cotton acre- 
age for 1947, as a result of high prices 
paid this year and a general lack of con- 
fidence in the cereals market after the 
present word crisis has passed. Some 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


districts expect to plant at least one- 
third more cotton for harvest in 1947 
than was planted in 1946. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN HONDURAN INDUSTRY 


The area planted to tobacco in the 
principal tobacco-raising districts in 
Honduras during the fiscal year July 
1944 to June 1945 was officially reported 
at 9,482 acres. Production was 4,460,191 
pounds. Of this area, about 5,500 acres 
were planted to graded Copan leaf suit- 
able for the manufacture of cigarettes, 
according to trade estimates. 

While there has been only a slight 
upward trend in total tobacco acreage 
during the past few years, the trade re- 
ports that there has been a recent 
annual increase of about 20 percent in 
acreage of graded Copan leaf. 

Consumption of domestic leaf in 1944- 
45 for cigarette manufacture amounted 
to 700,000 pounds, compared with 484,200 
pounds in the preceding year. Honduras 
depends upon imports for the highest 
grade of cigarette tobacco. The United 
States is virtually the exclusive supplier 
of this type of leaf. During the past 5 
years, imports of leaf totaled about 4 
percent of the tobacco used in cigarette 
production. This proportion increased 
to about 6 percent in 1944-45. Small 
amounts of cigar wrapper are usually 
imported each year from the Nether- 
lands Indies, Cuba, and the United 
States. 

It is estimated that more than haif 
the Honduran tobacco crop is exported to 
El Salvador. 

Production of cigarettes has increased 
steadily in Honduras during recent 
years. In 1944-45 the total of such 
manufacture was 15,134,964 packages of 
20 pieces each. 

Throughout 1944-45, imports of ciga- 
rettes amounted to 4,741 pounds, a slight 
drop from 4,986 pounds in 1943-44. 
About 10 percent of the cigarettes con- 
sumed in Honduras are imported. 

Production and imports of smoking 
tobacco by Honduran interests are small. 





A scientist in the Soviet Union has 
devised a method of preparing cattle ten- 
dons for use as a substitute for catgut in 
surgical operations. According to the 
Soviet press, experiments have showed 
the tendons to be completely sterile, very 
strong, slower in dissolving than catgut, 
and nonirritating to surrounding tissues. 
The new preparation is being widely dis- 
tributed to Soviet hospitals and clinics. 
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the major portion of this transaction has 
been made primarily for U. S. dollars and 
not for credit. 


BOLSTERS ECONOMY AND Goop RELATIONS 


Howard C. Peterson, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who represented the 
War Department in the surplus sale ne- 
gotiations, made the following state- 
ment: 


The. sale to China of this vast amount of 
surplus will benefit the U. S. Army. It will 
permit the Army to reduce greatly the per- 
sonnel employed in caring for and handling 
surplus. * * * I want to emphasize 
that this sale does not include ammunition, 
weapons, or other strictly military-type 
items. It includes only civilian and used 
supplies and equipment which should be of 
tremendous aid to the rehabilitation of 
China’s peacetime economy. 


Following is the statement of Rear Ad- 
miral C. H. Cotter, representative of the 
Navy Department, Washington: 


From the Navy viewpoint the contract con- 
cluded with China for the sale of civilian- 
type surplus property in the western Pacific 
will materially alleviate a difficult personnel 
situation by releasing at an early date for 
other duty, men now engaged in the pres- 
ervation, custody, and accounting of vast 
quantities of material not required for 
Navy use at various island bases. 

The bulk of the Navy surplus is essen- 
tially the modern construction and engineer- 
ing material and equipment which enabled 
the naval forces in the Pacific during the 
march against Japan to participate in trans- 
forming the many primitive western islands 
into thriving arteries of commerce and sup- 
ply. Much of it is veteran equipment which 
was utilized in the establishment of modern 
rcadways for island transport, building com- 
plete electrical and sanitation plants, con- 
structing piers, warehouses, and other ship- 
ping facilities as well as building and main- 
taining modern medical centers, all of which 
are so necessary to the successful rehabilita- 
tion and economic rebirth of China. The 
impact of such vast quantities of material 
will immediately benefit the peoples of China 
throughout those areas which were so long 
devastated and exhausted by the difficult 
years of war. This arrangement will like- 
wise result in a reasonably rapid removal of 
this property from the territories under con- 
trol of the United States and will effect an 
appreciable saving from natural deteriora- 
tion. 

Besides strengthening the economy of 
China this agreement further bolsters the 
long record of close and amicable relations 
between our two countries. 





The United Kingdom’s per-capita con- 
sumption of electricity from public sup- 
plies (excluding bulk supplies) increased 
from 128 kilowatt-hours in 1925-26 to 330 
in 1935-36 and 692 in 1944—45. 
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NorTe.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 











Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange April A pproxi- 
| 1944 (an- | 1945 (an-| 1946 R: a — eae 
| nual) | nual (month- | “te a a, ane 
| | ly) rency 
Argentina.| Paper peso_.| Preferential_._..._.._- $3. 73 $3. 73 | $3.73 | $3.73 $0. 2681 Aug. 13, 1946 
il SEES 4. 23 4. 23 | 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
ear 4.94 | 4.94 | 4.94] 4.94 | - 2024 | Do. 
Free market _______...- 4.03 | 4.04 | 4.11 | 4.04 | . 2475 | Do. 
Bolivia__..| Boliviano_-. Controlled mani t | 4242] 4242] 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | June 30, 1946 
. eae 51.80} 59.96 | 63.00 | 59.75 . 0167 | Do. 
Brazil_____| Cruzeiro 1__.| Official....._......... 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 , ER PASE ay ae 
Free market____._____- 19.57 | 19.50 20.10 | 2.18. 72 0534 | Aug. 19, 1946 
Special free market_...| 20.20 | 20.00 (3) (3) a) Cap ote aaa 
Chile...... a |S Sa | 19. 37 | 19. 37 | 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | July 31, 1946 
| Export draft.......... 25.00 | 25. 00 | 25.00 | 25.00 0400 % 
Free market___.._____- 31.85| 3224] 33.09] 33.34 0300 Do 
C/ % 37 See 31.00} 31.00] 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia..| -.....do_....| Commercial bank_____| 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 1. 746 5727 | May 31, 1946 
| Bank of Republic____. 1.76 | 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 698 Do 
bo” “a aa 1.75 | 1. 83 1.855) 1.835 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon_____-- | Uncontrolled _____- . 5. 66 | 5. 68 5. 66 5. 67 1764 | Apr. 30, 1946 
| Controlled_..__...____- 5.62 | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba___... se eee ame ail 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador___| Sucre_____---| Central bank (officia]) - 14. 06 13. 77 14.04 | $15.04 0665 | Aug. 16, 1946 
Honduras.| Lempira__..| Official._.......__.___. 2.04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Aug. 7, 1946 
7 St) ee > ee 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 2058 | June 30, 1946 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba__..| Official.........____- 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | July 27, 1946 
UT Regt 5.72 6.62 | 5. 60 5. 50 1818 Do. 
Paraguay__| Guarani ¢__.| Official Z 3.11 3.12 | 3.12 3.12 3205 | Aug. 7, 1946 
i | ee ae Be 3.41 3.32 3. 26 3067 Do 
SRS SEE. i "es 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Aug. 8, 1946 
SE ES Se ES “eae aaa 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | July 31, 1946 
Uruguay._| Peso...___.- a gaaaes OS ee 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Aug. 29, 1946 
ree: 
_, a 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
| | Other purposes §__ 1.85 1, 82 | 1. 785 1.785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela_} Bolivar_.._..| Controlled ie 3. 35 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | July 2, 1946 
ett aT 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19,53 cru- 
eiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

* Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

‘ Disponibilidades prepias (private funds). 

$A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, and additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange , thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for doliars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

1 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

In effect since July 25, 1944. 


Nore.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 


Since November 1942 





in the occupation currency all conspire 
to make the people unwilling to work for 
private employers. Skilled native tech- 
nicians are in especially short supply, in 
view of the departure of many Chinese 
for home areas elsewhere. Apparently, 
other Chinese workers prefer small-scale 
trading in the speculative market to reg- 
ular employment. 

The lack of fuel, equipment, tools, 
skilled labor, and proper premises, along 
with the dulling of incentive, due to the 
absence of markets outside the area and 
the strictness of Soviet regulation, have 
served to prevent any growth of Dairen’s 
small industry. There is some produc- 
tion of soybean oils by chemical extrac- 
tion. A few small plants, scarcely more 


Report From 
Dairen—South 


Manchuria Now 


(Continued from p. 4) 


hoarded. Little activity has been ob- 
served around the American oil installa- 
tions. 


Industrial Activity Scant 


Despite an apparent increase in pop- 
ulation, labor is far from plentiful. High 
cost of rice and other native foods in the 
city, labor levies, and lack of confidence 
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than household industries which employ 
not more than a dozen people, are en. 
gaged in the manufacture of chocolate, 
cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, and the 
like, strictly for local consumption. Ip 
most cases, these establishments have re. 
-ceived aid from the Soviet military au- 
thorities in securing necessary coal, sugar, 
or other scarce materials. 


Few Foreign Firms 


A number of Soviet trusts are repre. 
sented in Dairen, one with a staff of about 
30 office workers apparently serving as q 
general purchasing agency for the 
U.S. S. R. Another is engaged in pur- 
chasing fishermen’s supplies, while a 
third is handling bills of lading, passen- 
ger tickets for Vladivostok and crew lists 
and other shipping documents for Soviet 
vessels. Other enterprises, such as a de- 
partment store, food cooperatives mak- 
ing retail sales to working groups, a 
transportation company, and a hotel, are 
under Soviet management. 

Although prewar representatives of a 
few foreign firms are present in Dairen, 
they are not engaged in oversea trade 
and have no international communica- 
tion except through official Soviet chan- 
nels. Some Greek, local Russian, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese, former repreSenta- 
tives of foreign interests, are still in busi- 
ness in their former locations, but they 
lack connections abroad. The only 
American citizen engaged in business in 
Dairen in May was the operator of a 
small restaurant, 

Some local buying and selling has been 
carried on, and a small godown and stor- 
age buSiness persists. The largest activ- 
ity in which any of the foreign merchants 
participated, along with Chinese mer- 
chants, consisted in the sale to Soviet 
interests of beancake, bean oil, grain, 
rope, gunnysacks, and other local prod- 
ucts and uncovered surpluses of goods 
for export to Russia. 


Food Supply Seems Adequate 


While food stocks in May were not 
large, no serious Shortage seemed to 
threaten Dairen despite the fact that re- 
ports varied as to the crop conditions in 
Manchuria. Rice has been in somewhat 
short supply, and the price rose from 
about 8 kuopi per kin (1.3 pounds) in 
October 1945 to 60 kuopi by the first of 
May 1946. Occasionally during this pe- 
riod, rice went entirely off the Dairen 
market for several weeks at a time, only 
to reappear in substantial quantity for 4 
few days at greatly increased prices. Ef- 
forts to control prices of this commodity 
have been fruitless. 

Wheat is shorter than in prewar days, 
and some wheat products are scarce and 
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costly. Prices of kaoliang increased five 
or six times between October and May. 
The soybean crop in the Eastern Prov- 
inces in 1945 is reported to have been the 
pest in 38 years, and some observers ex- 
pect this year’s crop to be equally as good. 
Doubt has been expressed in other quar- 
ters that farmers have sufficient incen- 
tive to try to obtain maximum yields. 

Both beef and pork appeared to be in 
fairly adequate supply and could be 
pought at reasonable prices. Some high- 
grade beef arrived from time to time by 
junk from Chefoo. Several varieties of 
seafood were readily available in the 
market, and oysters and crabmeat were 
obtainable in season, 


Conclusion 


Dairen’s former status as a Japanese 
port of entry into Manchuria has been 
lost, and its new status as a free port— 
under the terms of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of August 14, 1945—is yet to be 
achieved. Its present idleness with re- 
spect to trade is indicative of all Man- 


churia which, although technically open . 


to foreign commerce, is in practice still 
almost completely closed. 

Manchuria’s trade and Dairen’s impor- 
tance as a port are not likely to be revived 
until the area has been completely re- 
stored to a normal peacetime basis. 
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New World Trade Leads 


iS . 


(Continued from p. 17) 


17. England—George Ingram, representing 
Lea Bridge Industries, Ltd., Priory Works, 
Arterial Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, is in- 
terested in arranging for manufacture and/ 
or distribution of metal framed upholstery 
in this country. He is now in the United 
States until October 2. U.S. address: c/o 
Wings Club, Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Akron, Ohio. 

18. India—C. S. Ghura, representing Cen- 
tral Syndicate, Ltd., Meadows Street, Bombay 
1, is interested in tertile machinery; textiles 
and yarns; radios; electrical appliances; type- 
writers, office machinery and equipment; re- 
frigerators; small air-conditioning units. He 
is now in the United States for an indefinite 
length of time. U.S. address: c/o Chawkal 
8. Ghura, Indo-American Trading Co., 10 
West Thirty-Third Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Madagascar—-Abdallah Mamode Ravd- 
jee, representing Ravjdee & Compagnie, Ave- 
nue de la Reunion, Tananarive, is interested 
in textiles and general merchandise. He is 
Scheduled to arrive in the United States in 
September and will remain for 2 months. 
U. 8. address: c/o Pilot International Corp., 
202-206 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 
atm. ©. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

20. South Africa—John F. Stubbs, repre- 
Senting Stubbs Fisheries (Pty.) Ltd., Cape- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country | Date signed |Date effective 





Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 


Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 





revised 


Canada (see 
agreement below) ------ Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


EE Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
SwheeretGa. «606-5. cee Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
OS Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
| aes Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
i... See Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


, | eR ily Fle May 6, 1936 Do. 
| Tees Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| aires May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
EI Salvador.......-..---- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica........-.-.-.-| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__._.---- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. _.--. Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





Empire. -._.......----.-| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

tS) | a eae niles Do. 
EE Cr eccassteee Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela...._.........-.| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

TS Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3___...-- ..-| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)........-.-.- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina..............-.| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).........---- Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
Son ce aE .--| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
J didi July 21,1942} Jan. 1, 1943 
| a Seuss Dec. 22,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Lea Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland. __...............| Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 








1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

3Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 


i ncluding all duty reductions or bindings by the United 


States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Mey of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 
; - Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- ; 
Country | ance of notice | ting written we oy ws 


statements 





Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 











A complete plant for the manufacture 
of linoleum, including facilities for cork 
grinding, paint mixing, and other mili- 
tary processes, is to be erected in India, 
according to a British publication. 





Fertilizer works in all the occupation 
zones of Germany are receiving special 
attention, according to a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Large supplies of fer- 
tilizers are needed for farms. 





town; and S. A. Sea Products (Pty.) Ltd., 
Capetown; is interested in marketing cray- 
fish tails and liver oils, and purchasing fish- 
ing equipment. He is now in the United 
States until October 31. U.S. address: c/o 
Richard Colze, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, and Bridgeport. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Sweden—Marcus Andersson, 1 Rud- 
backsgatan, Orebro, is interested in leather 
and skins, shoe machinery, shoe findings. 
He is scheduled to arrive in the United States 
on September 26 and will remain for 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Herman Loewen- 
stein, 26 Perry Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Milwaukee. 

22. Sweden—Knut Tolstad, representing 
AB A. Ekstroms Maskinaffar, 10 Vattugatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in rubber transmis- 
sion and conveyor belting, machinery and felt 
for the pulp and paper industries, and pa- 
per-bag machinery. He is now in the United 


States until October 15. U.S. address: c/o 
The Chemists Club, 52 East Forty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y. Intinerary: New York City, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

23. Uruguay—Penaloza Francisco Cardoza, 
representing Alonso & Cia., Mercedes 1205, 
Montevideo, is interested in cotton teztiles 
and nylon stockings. He is now in the 
United States until February 1947. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Affiliated Exporters, Inc., 38 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York 1,N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Uruguay—Armando Alberto Regusci 
Voulminot, representing Regusci & Voul- 
minot, Avenida Rondeau 2027, Montevideo, 
is interested in heavy machinery. He is now 
in the United States for 2 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Mr. Joseph Weimer, 2 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Boston, 
Detroit, and Chicago. 
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Import Opportunities 


25. England—M. Berger, Farleigh House, 
Lawrence Lane, London, E. C. 2, desires to 
export leather and fancy goods, scissors, 
ladies’ vanities, and fancy jewelry to the 
United States. 

26. England—Bruffaret’s Commercial Im- 
pex, Ltd., 25 Abchurch Lane, London, E. C. 4, 
is interested in exporting men’s Harris tweed 
sports jackets; ladies’ woolen dresses, tailored 
coats and costumes, imitation linen cos- 
tumes; ladies’ and children’s cardigans and 
jumpers in angora; and sewing silks—50- 
meter bobbin pure silk 40 colors, 8-meter 
bobbin pure silk 14 colors. 


Export Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Raoul Bouffioulx, 9, Avenue 
Baron Dhanis, Antwerp, desires -purchase 
quotations on 284 tons of steel bars suitable 
for cold drawing; minimum analysis C. 0.05- 
0.12 percent—Mn 0.5-0.8 percent, S. 0.16—0.25 
percent—P 0.05—-0.09 percent. Further spec- 
ifications are available upon request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division. 

28. Belgium—Institut de Beauté Line 
Guera, 67, Av. Louis Lepoutre, Brussels, de- 
sire purchase quotations on cosmetics and 
beauty-shop products. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Canada—Martin & Robertson Ltd., 329 
Railway Avenue, Vancouver, desire purchase 
quotations on Tezas grapefruit juice in 20- 
ounce and 105-ounce cans. 

30. Egypt—Egyptian Manufacturers Agency 
(M. Chamla), 3 Sokak El Salaoui, Azhar, 
Cairo, desire purchase quotations on 18,000 
yards of bleached cotton sheeting, class 13, 
width preferably 90 or 81 inches, alternative 
36 inches; 10,000 yards of printed cotton 
flannelette, class 21, width 36 inches. Cairo 
firm also desires representation for cotton, 
rayon, and woolen piece goods. 

31. England—John Thridgould & Co. Ltd., 
96A, Curtain Road, Great Eastern Street, 
London, E. C. 2., desire purchase quotations 
on greeting cards such as Christmas cards, 
birthday cards, and Mother's Day cards. 

32. Madagascar—Alexandre Bougroff, An- 
tanimora Sud, Region de Fort-Dauphin, de- 
sires purchase quotations on a complete 
oil-mill plant for extracting castor oil 
(presses, filters, decantation apparatus). 
Capacity: 3,000 metric tons castor beans to 
be processed yearly; specifications; auto- 
matic machinery, Diesel motor; 1,000 yards of 
narrow-gage portable railway with cars of 
the Decauville type. An installation and 
placement plan is desired with the estimate. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Netherlands—Spoorijzer N. V., 2 Schie- 
weg, Delft, desire purchase quotations on 6 
to 12 Diesel operated drag-line excavators; 
specifications: (1) boom length 35 feet, ca- 
pacity 144 cubic yard; (2) boom length 40 
feet, capacity 34 cubic yard; (3) boom length 
45 feet, capacity 1 cubic yard. 

34. South Africa—S. A. Reinforced Con- 
crete Engineers Association, P. O. Box 1338, 
Johannesburg, desire purchase quotations on 
black soft annealed reinforcing binding 
wire, 100 tons 16 gage; 200 tons 18 gage; 
8,550 tons reinforcing steel 24 feet to 40 feet 
length; specifications: American structural 
grade, % inch to 1% inch A. S. T. M. 
15/193A. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 
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- New Books and 
| ‘ ~ Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


bs 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of Commerce 
Bulletin, September 1 and 8, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. 

The September 1 issue contains these 
articles: 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED 
BY THE U.S. S. R. in 1945. By Raymond 
H. Fisher. 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN NATIONALS AGAINST 
ENEMY COUNTRIES AND MISTREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS OF WaR. 


CARIBBEAN REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION 
MEETING. 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART. 








per copy 


Fer Sale by Saperintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, B. C. 
100 or more copies to single address, 25 percent discount 











September 14, 1946 


DISCUSSION WITH GREEK Economic 
MISSION CONCLUDED. * 


EDUCATION MISSION TO GERMANY. 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS AND PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE. 


PROVISIONAL AGENDA FOR THIRD Sgs- 
SION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL Councrtt,. 


The September 8 issue contains these 
articles: 


MONTREUX CONVENTION OF THE StRraIts, 
1936. By Harry N. Howard. 


MEETINGS OF THE ILO INDUSTRIAL Com- 
MITTEES. By Murray Ross. 


CARIBBEAN REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION 
MEETING OF PICAO. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF RADIO NAVIGATIONAL 
AIDS TO AVIATION. 


NINETY-NINTH SESSION OF THE GOVERN- 
ING Bopy or ILO. 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE: 


PRELIMINARY FIVE-POWER TELECOMMU- 
NICATIONS CONFERENCE AGENDA. 


DELIVERY OF RELIEF SUPPLIES TO CHINA. 
SWEDISH-SOVIET TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Other Publications 


AIR TRAVEL GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA, 
Ivan Bullot. 1946. 369 pp. Price, $5. 
Information on air lines, hotels, restau- 
rants, maps and itineraries. 

Available from: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA. George Radin. 1946. 161 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Essays on electrification, 
farm management, and relief activities 
addressed to all Balkan countries, and 
particularly to Yugoslavia. 

Available from: King’s Crown Press, 
1145 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE. Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 1946. Price, 5 cents each. 

Part 2, Volume 4, No. 88. Markets for 
Talcum Powder and _ Dentifrices in 
Panama. 

Part 7, Volume 4, No. 31. Markets for 
Shoe Polish in the Dominican Republic. 

Part 11, Volume 4, No. 11. U.S. Ex- 
ports of Iron and Steel Products, 1941-44. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Word MONOPOLY AND PEAcE. JamesS. 
Allen. 1946. 288 pp. Price, $3. Anal- 
yzes the economic drives shaping the 
world today, and covers the nature of 
monopoly and the influence of cartels on 
world affairs. 

Available from: International Pub- 
lishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
i. ae. 
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September 14, 1946 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 





(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
September 9, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 360-—Current Export Bulletin No. 360, 
August 30, 1946 


I. Revisions in the Positive List. 

A. Additions. Effective September 6, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 
vidual license for export. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 21.) 





GLYV dollar 
Processing value limits 
Dept. of code and country 
Commerce Commodity Unit elated group 
Schedule , commodity ie 
BNo. | group 
| Kk F 

640100 | Copper matte, unrefined copper as blister, converter | Pound COPR 1 25 25 

copper, or anodes (copper content). 
644805 | Brass blanks Pound _. COPR 2 25 25 
647913 | Brass castings and forgings Pound COPR 2 25 25 
650406 | Lead ore, matte, and base bullion (lead content) -- Pound TINL 25 25 
657205 | Zine photoengraving sheets Pound ZINC 2 25 25 
657209 | Zinc sheets, n. e. s., and strip Pound - ZINC 2 25 25 
657307 | Zine die castings Pound ZINC 2 25 25 
658600 | Zine dust Pound ZINC 2 25 25 
658903 | Zine photoengraving plates, unfinished (include plates | Pound ZINC 2 25 25 

containing 20% or more zinc). 
664998 Copper alloys in primary forms, except brass, bronze, | Pound COPR 2 25 25 

nickel, or gold. 





B. Deletions. Effective immediately, ail 
commodities classified under Schedule B 
No. 609500 other nails and staples, are re- 
moved from the Positive List and are placed 
on general license to Group K destinations 
EXCEPT those specifically listed: | 





Dept. 
of Com 
Sched 

B 
No 


Commodity 


609500 = Other nails and staples. 
Except the following which remain on the 
Positive List 
Ashestos shingle nails. 
Cut nails. 
Roofing nails, lead headed, 
Shingle nails. 
Siding nails, zine coated. 
Smooth nails, flat head, cement coated. 





C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


II. Extension of Consolidated License (CL) 
Procedure to Include Certain Brass, 
Bronze, Copper, and Zine Materials Des- 
tined to Group K Countries* 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective October 1, 1946, the 
Consolidated License (CL) procedure, set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
21, page 50, Part 6, as amended by Subject I 
of Current Export Bulletin No. 353, is ex- 





1The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 861, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


tended to include certain brass, bronze, cop- 
per and zinc materials listed in Part B hereof 
when destined to Group K countries. 

B. Commodity Groups: 

1. Beginning with the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1946, therefore, and each subse- 
quent calendar quarter, exporters should 
submit a single application for a Consoli- 
dated License (CL) for the exportation to 
Group K countries of each of the following 
groups of commodities: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
a. Copper matte, unrefined copper as 
blister converter copper, or 
anodes (copper content) —_-__-- . 640100 
Refined copper in cathodes, billets, 
ingots, bars or other forms (wire 


Ware INGIMEUG) 255. esansence 641200 
Old and scrap copper-.-_-_.....-.-.-- 641300 
Copper pipes and tubes_____-__--- 642200 


Copper plates, sheets and strips... 642300 


Copper rods (Report copperweld 


OEE TE: DN in nig nwcinaweee 642400 
Copper wire, bare_.........-- .. 642500 
Rubber-covered wire (copper con- 

| Se wee di cierspehnge) 
Weatherproof wire (copper con- 

WN ec cdens okens son oaea 643100 
Other insulated copper wire except 

magnet wire (copper content). 643500 


Copper alloys in primary forms, ex- 
cept brass, bronze, nickel or gold 


(copper content) ........-..--- 664998 

b. Copper magnet wire.._.....----- 643500 

c. Brass and bronze scrap and old__. 644000 

Brass and bronze ingots____._.... 644100 
Brass and bronze bars, rods, and 

unfinished shafting_-.....-.--- 644801 


Brass and bronze blanks- noonaas O86006 
Brass and bronze plates, sheets and 
strips (except window strip and 


OY ts esr ear Goan is nde 645000 
Brass and bronze pipes and tubes. 645300 
Brass and bronze pipe fittings.... 645430 
Brass and bronze wire, bare and in- 

PMNt anon cnckedgdeseeawe ... 645700 
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Commodity Schedule B No. 

Bronze structural shapes_-_-_..~_-- 647906 
Brass and bronze castings and 

TOURUAGE Ne 6 Sac as bas nccd kad 647913 

Brou@e. clvelee. .6.in. ieee 647919 

d. Zine in slabs, pigs or blocks_... 657101-— 

657198 

e. Zine semi-manufactures_-_______- 657205 

657209 

657307 

658600 

658903 


2. Exporters are reminded that in submit- 
ting applications, the applicant must give 
for each commodity within a related com- 
modity group: (a) the quantity to be 
shipped, (b) a description in sufficient de- 
tail to permit accurate identification, in- 
cluding its Schedule B number, and (c) the 
total selling price of the item and its price’ 
per unit where possible. In addition, the 
applicant must also show the copper content 
of the following commodities: 


Copper matte, unrefined copper as 
blister converter copper, anodes___ 640100 


Rubber-covered wire__.....-------- 643000 
Weatherproof wire. ................. 643100 
Other insulated copper wire, except 
EUG. WD sox in  indnatixinbieatan bean 643500 
Copper alloys, except brass, bronze, 
MACHO? OF MGck wa sencccaduneecnee 664998 


C. Time for Filing Applications: 

Applications for the fourth calendar quar- 
ter of 1946 should be submitted not later 
than September 15, 1946. Applications for 
subsequent calendar quarters should be sub- 
mitted on or before the 15th day of the last 
month preceding the beginning of a new 
calendar quarter. 

D. Number of Applications Permitted: 

Exporters of the commodities listed in Part 
B hereof may submit more than one Consoli- 
dated License application during a calendar 
quarter if shipments are to be made from 
more than one port of exit, or if unusual 
circumstances exist. However, the total 
amount of materials covered by all applica- 
tions submitted by a single exporter must 
not exceed the amount which would have 
been covered by one application. (For exam- 
ple: If an exporter’s total quarterly require- 
ment of brass and bronze blanks is 10,000 
lbs., and shipment will be made from four 
different ports of exit, he may submit four 
separate applications totaling 10,000 lbs.) 

E. Individual Export Licenses. 

1. No individual licenses will be issued 
after September 10, 1946 for the exportation 
of the materials listed in paragraph B to 
Group K countries. Individual license ap- 
plications covering shipments to Group K 
countries which have been submitted to the 
Office of International Trade but have not 
been processed on or before September 10, 
1946, and those which are submitted after 
September 10, 1946, will be returned without 
action to tne applicant unless undue hard- 
ship is established. Upon receipt of such re- 
turned applications, each exporter should 
submit an application for a Consolidated 
License for each related commodity group in 
an amount sufficient to cover his total 
quarterly requirements in each group. 

2. Individual export licenses will continue 
to be required for the exportation of these 
brass, bronze, copper, and zinc materials to 
Group E countries. 

F. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 50, Part 6, is amended accordingly. 


I. No Applications Accepted for Military Sur- 
plus Cotton Textiles Until Further Notice 
Exporters are advised that due to the lim- 

ited export allocation of military surplus cot- 

ton textiles for the third quarter of 1946, as 








ARN A Vee 


eNOS Ce. AW we a 


a AM Ds SO, 
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announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
348, and the tremendous over-application 
against this allocation, no further applica- 
tions will be accepted for the exportation of 
military surplus cotton textiles until the 
fourth quarter allocation is announced. Ap- 
plications received in this interim period will 
therefore be returned without action to the 
applicant. When a new allocation of mili- 
tary surplus cotton textiles is established, re- 
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vised instructions on the preparation of ex- 
port license applications for these textiles 
will be issued. 


II, Revisions in the positive list 

A. Additions. Effective September 11, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 


vidual license for export (see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21). 





Dept. of | 
Commerce | 
Schedule 

B No. 


Commodity 





601609 | Steel sheet bars, and tin-plate bars containing no alloy-| Long ton 
602200 | Concrete reinforcement bars_..._-.._..._._.....-_-- -, Pound. 
602300 | Other steel bars (hot rolled) containingno alloy, 1 inch | Pound_- 


and under only. 


a EEE ee ee 
603200 | Skelp iron and steel_____._._____- ea! A 
603510 | Steel sheets, black, ungalvanized (hot and cold rolled -| Pound__ 


included), containing no alloy. 
603600 | Iron sheets, black _._-.- 


711 | Iron and steel strip (cold rolled) containing no alloy-.| Pound_- 
604500 | Structural shapes, except fabricated: angles, channels 


and beams only, 6 inches and under. 


606500 | Malleable iron screwed pipe fittings ---._- 


606600 | Cast-iron screwed pipe fittings _---_- 
606705 | Cast-iron pressure pipe----------- 


606798 | Cast-iron pressure pipe fittings__-_____- Coie toe 


607000 | Welded black pipe, steel_...-_- 


607100 | Welded black pipe, wrought iron__________- : 
607200 | Welded galvanized pipe, steel ---_.-....-...- 
607300 | Welded galvanized pipe, wrought iron__-___- ae 
607798 | Iron and steel pipe fittings, n. e. s_.._....--- 

609101 | Bale ties, wire, iron and steel______-__-..__-- 
| IN SE EES 





GLV dollar 
Processing value limits 
code and country 
Unit related group 
commodity rene» Aa ae 
group 

K E 
STEE 1 100 25 
STEE 1.. 100 25 
STEE 1. 100 25 
ina atiidies Pound. STEE 1-- 100 25 
RE Pound _- STEE 1... 100 25 
STEE 1... 100 25 
| Pound __ STEE 1.-- 100 25 
STEE 1... 100 25 
| Long ton STEE 1--- 100 25 
seat Pound _- STEE 1. 100 25 
* | Pound_- STEE 1--. 100 25 
Pound__ STEE 1. 100 25 
‘ Pound _. STEE 1. 100 25 
ae | Pound _- STEE 1. 100 25 
sn tetoastl st STEE 1 100 25 
ssiaheta Pound. STEE 1. 100 25 
Pound _- STEE 1... 100 25 
Pound ___. STEE 1-_-. 100 25 
...| Pound - STEE 1-. 100 25 
UES Pound _- TINL 2 l l 





B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from 
the Positive List and placed on general li- 
cense for exportation to all destinations in 
Group K. 





Dept. 
of Com. 
Sched. Commodity 
B 


No. 





226900 | Spearmint and other mint oils, n. e. s. (report 
peppermint oil in 226800). 

227903 | Oil of citronella. ia 
227998 | Other essential oils, natural, except jasmine oil. 
318900 | Crib pads, except quiited. 

318900 | Seat covers (household use). 








C. Shipments of any of the commodities 
removed from general license as a result of 
the provisions of Part A above which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the export- 
ing carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pur- 
suant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be ex- 
ported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


Ill. Establishment of a Consolidated License 
for the Exportation of Certain Iron and 
Steel Products to Group K Countries* 


A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces the extension 
of the Consolidated License procedure to 
cover the exportation of the iron and steel 
mill products included on the Positive List 
(including those added to the Positive List 
by Subject II of this bulletin) and which 
are identified by the Processing Code “STEE”, 
except tinplate and taggers’ tin, Schedule 
B No. 604100. 


1The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject III have been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and assigned number BB 41-— 
R860, in accordance with Regulation A pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


B. Under this procedure, applicants should 
submit a single license application quarterly 
which, if validated, will constitute a Con- 
solidated License for the exportation of the 
licensed commodities to all Group K coun- 
tries. This single Consolidated License will 
then authorize the licensee to export to such 
Group K country or countries as he may 
choose a total quantity not to exceed that 
approved on the license. 

C. Applications for a Consolidated License 
for Certain Iron and Steel Products 

1. Applications for a Consolidated License 
for the exportation of iron and steel products 
should be submitted on form IT 419 in dupli- 
cate (accompanied by an acknowledgment 
card, form IT 116) in accordance with the 
procedure for individual license, as set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
pages 32-42, Section II, Part 2. 

2. An export license for the iron and steel 
products subject to this procedure may be 
applied for on a single application. 

3. An application for a Consolidated Li- 
cense must not be filed unless the applicant 
has a firm order or orders for the quantities 
covered by the application. 

4. In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer questions 5, 7 (a) and (b), 
10, and 11 of form IT 419. In answer to 
question 3, “Group K Countries” should be 
inserted. 

5. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission of 
an individual export license application will 
apply and each application must contain as 
much detailed information as an individual 
license application for the same commodi- 
ties. 

D. Time for Filing Applications 

1. Consolidated License applications for 
the fourth quarter 1946 should be submitted 
not later than September 23. Applications 
for subsequent calendar quarters should be 
submitted on or before the first day of the 
month preceding the beginning of the new 
calendar quarter. 

2. Since only one Consolidated License 
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will be approved for each applicant for any 
one calendar quarter for the exportation of 
the commodities subject to this procedure, 
applicants should submit only a single ap- 
plication for the fourth quarter. A separate 
Consolidated License application should be 
submitted covering exportations to be made 
in September. Requests for amendments to 
a Consolidated License will be considered 
however. 

E. Individual Licenses 

1. No individual licenses will be issueq 
after September 15, 1946 for the exportation 
to Group K destinations of the products 
subject to this procedure. Individual ]j. 
cense applications covering shipments to 
Group K destinations received after Sep. 
tember 15, 1946, wil be considered as Con- 
solidated License applications for the fourth 
quarter unless September shipment is indi- 
cated. 

2. Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for the exportation of these products 
to Group E countries. 

F. Validity Period. 

A Consolidated License for iron and steel 
products is valid for a period of one year 
from the date issued unless otherwise stated 
on the face of the license. 

G. Export Clearance. 

1. When shipments are made under a Con- 
solidated License for iron and steel products 
the license need not be presented to the 
Collector of Customs. However, holders of 
such licenses must indicate on the shippers’ 
export declaration the Consolidated License 
symbol (CL) followed by the license number 
in the space normally reserved for the export 
license number. Collectors of Customs are 
authorized to clear such shipments without 
presentation of the Consolidated License, 

2. This use of the Consolidated License 
symbol and number when making a ship- 
ment is a certification by the licensee that 
he has complied with the provisions of the 
Consolidated License for the commodity and 
amounts therein specified. 

3. After each shipment is made, the licensee 
must enter information concerning the ship- 
ment on the back of the license (or continua- 
tion sheet attached to the license). Upon 
completion of shipments against a Consoli- 
dated License for iron and steel products, or 
at the expiration of the validity period of 
a license, whichever is sooner, the license 
must be returned promptly with all attach- 
ments, if any, to the Commodities Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

H. Amendments. 

1. Request for amendments of Consoli- 
dated Licenses for iron and steel products 
should be submitted pursuant to the provi- 
sions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21, page 39, Section II, Part 2, 
Title A, Item 24. 

2. Holders of valid individual licenses cover- 
ing shipments to Group K _ destinations 
should not request quantitative amend- 
ments. If the licensed goods are destined 
to Group E countries, quantitative amend- 
ments may be requested. 

I. Additional information regarding the 
Consolidated License for iron and steel 
products may be obtained from the Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the New York Office 
on the 60th Floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue. 





A total of 1,400,000 kilograms of to- 
bacco were imported into Finland dur- 
ing 1945, reports the press. 
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